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SIMON-CARVES 
BENZOLE PLANTS 


BENZOLE 
RECOVERY PLANTS 


BENZOLE 
RECTIFICATION PLANTS 


GAS SCRUBBERS 


THERMOSTATIC AND 
CENTRALISED CONTROLS 


ROBUST CONSTRUCTION 
MINIMUM ATTENTION 














Over 30 years’ experience in the 
construction and operation of 
BENZOLE PLANTS. 





SIMON-CARVES 
Simon-Carves Benzole Recovery and Rectification LIMITED 


Plant at the Partington Works of the Manchester CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT 


Gas Dept.— Erected 1933. 








THE ‘‘RELIABLE” STEAM PUMP 


for TAR and all THICEHE FLUIDS. 


Also supplied with STEAM JACKETED 
PUMP BNDs. Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 


Telegrams: “EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone Nos. 20864 and 20865. 


London Office: 
109, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: HOLBORN 1091 
Telegrams: “ DRYOSBO, WESTCENT, LONDON.” 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS 


(WOLVERHAMPTON), LTD., 


Culwell Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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EXHAUSTERS 


Waller’s 3 and 4 Blade Type 
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Six Waller 4-Blade Exhausters at a London Gas Works. 


WALLER’S 4-BLADE EXHAUSTERS (Patented by George Waller in 1889) 


have gained a premier position with Gas Engineers throughout the World. 


Since our patents have expired, other makers have offered this type, but our long 
experience and special plant ensure a more pertect machine. 


Small Space occupied. 
Low peripheral speed. 
Very steady gauge maintained. 
No gears to get noisy. 
Perfect governing control. 





COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES FROM 500 TO 500,000 CU. FT. PER HOUR 





The outstanding features of all our products are :— 


RELIABILITY—LONG SERVICE—and LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


GEO. WALLER & SON, Ltd. SHRSvB 220 


LONDON OFFICE: 149-1650, PALACE GHAMBERS, S.W.1. Telephone: WHITEHALL 5526. 
AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND MESSRS. MILNE & MITCHELL, 75, BATH STREET, GLASGOW C.2. 
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GAS HEATERS ale i 


Gay colouring or sober 














finish to choice. .... 
Cheerful warmth and 
a pleasant glow.... 
slim, elegant and adapt- 


CeO eee Leena SN | Oe 


able to the most con- 
venient spot. 3 models, 


3 sizes. 8 art finishes. § 2 et, 
As illustrated £4.10.0 ae 
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Thus may gas earn turther goodwill. 


Recommend the Radiant-Panel for the nursery or the party room. Advocate 
its healthy radiant heat, its cheerful glow (without the danger of naked flames). 
Advise the Radiant-Panel wherever neater heating is desired, where elegance is 
preferred and where slimness is imperative. 


ili lai Liberal publicity is assisting you. May we co-operate with 
ter stHinD THIS §=—s |jterature, models, posters, etc. ? 


fe AMEL SIDNEY FLAVEL & CO., LTD. :: LEAMINGTON. 
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INVITED 

















GUN-METAL MAIN COCKS 


GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.) 


ATLAS METER WORKS 
OLDHAM 








DESIGN No. 


50 


We shall be pleased 
toreceive enquiries for 


SAMPLES & PRICES 
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ROAD RISK 
549) ST of - 

















ADVANCED | ~ 
| DESIGN 


Every point on the 
Morris - Commercial 
tends to minimise 












driving fatigue. 









Equalised } 
on all four w 
anger of sk 

© maximy 










ydraulic Brakin 

heels reduces the 
idding and Gives 
m retarding effect. 











us Cab and 
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ee efficiency: 


























12-volt 756 Watt Hour 
Battery for reliable 


lighting and starting. 











30-cwt., 2-ton, 3-tons 
OTHER MODELS 
from 15-cwt. to 5-tons 


Send to Adderley Park, 


Birmingham for a copy 
of Catalogue No. Gu. 


MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MANUFACTURERS SPECIALISING EXCLUSIVELY IN COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
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GASHOLDERS 
We 
Specialise 
ie OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES 


SPIRAL: STANDARD GUIDED: 
WATERLESS (Klonne Patent) 


Re-Sheeting and 
Repair Work 


CONDENSERS 
PURIFIERS 
WASHERS 
SCRUBBERS 
WATER-GAS PLANT 
PRODUCERS FOR 


GASIFYING COKE 
BREEZE 


(Fitted with the Koller Patent 























Revolving Grate) 
_ 
ASHMOR 
BENSON 


PEASE & CO. 
LTD. 








PARKFIELD WORKS 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES 








Debreezing 
Screens 





Portable unit consisting (eo) 3 

of “Live-wire’’ Debreez- 

ing’ Screen and bagging PROVED 

chute. EFFICIENCY 

The above illustrates only 
one of five Pegson “Live- 
wire” Vibrating Screening 
Units installed at the 
STRETFORD GASWORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


Many other Gas Companies 
are installing Pegson Primary 
and De-breezing Screens, 
and the number of repeat 
orders definitely testify to 
the satisfaction given by 
these inexpensive machines. 





There is a Pegson . Coke 
Screen operating in your 
area—let us take you to 
see it. 


PEGSON LIMITED 


COALVILLE 
LEICESTERSHIRE 






HAVE YOU 
HEARD ABOUT 


PEGSON-TELSMITH 
VIBRATING 
SCREENS 
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Carving Table. 


(GAs - HEATED) 


The ‘‘Berners” gas heated Carving Table is 
constructed with mild steel body, having polished 
cast iron top, and is fitted with two carving wells 
and plain centre panel. The hot closet is fitted 
with sliding white enamelled doors, and has two 
perforated shelves, with burners at top and bottom, 
each separately controlled. Access for cleaning 
is provided by the robust cast iron legs on which 
the table is mounted. Body finish is Black Stove | 
Dried, with polished mountings. Can be supplied 

in various sizes from 4 feet upwards, with carving 
wells and Bain Marie, or with plain top as required. 


Man ufactured by 


FLETCHER 
RUSSELL 


& Company Ltd. 


4, Berners St., London, W.1. Works, Warrington. 
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F the many triumphs achieved by Gas in the 

present movement for Better Public Lighting, 
certainly not the least is the retention of the lighting 
of Tower Bridge, London, after very exhaustive 
investigation by the Bridge authorities. 





The lighting of Tower Bridge is undertaken jointly 
by the Commercial Gas Company and the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and it is interesting to 
note that when the bridge 
was first opened in 1894 
it was equipped with 
Sugg’s Lamps; now— 
forty years afterwards— 
when the lighting has 
been brought up to 1933 
4 standards, Sugg’s Lamps 
i are again employed. 
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Tower Bridge, because of its bascules 
and accompanying towers and arches, 
presents an unusual problem in bridge 
lighting ; the very fine results obtained 
have called forth admiration from all 
classes of drivers who use the bridge, 
and are a real credit to the companies 
responsible. 


Further details in regard to the Tower 
Bridge lighting, or any other phase of 
Public Lighting, will be furnished with 


pleasure by— 











WILLIAM SUGG & Co., 
Ranelagh Works, re 
CHAPTER STREET, dL Bis nd 
ach of the bascu, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 : fal F, ule approaches js |; 
delat ie = which thr age lighted by three power- 
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ster” 
continues the light under ~ agp Directional Reflectors 





lamp with specic 


arch, 


The new Tower Bridge lamps 
were made by 
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SPIRAL CENTRIFUGAL WASHERS 


(BRITISH PATENTS 256351 and 256358) 


For Small Gasworks 
Centrifugal Washers 


— or on order : The machines are in 
secar, 

Wolverton (3), use both for the Ex- 
Chesham, traction of Ammonia 


March, 
Marple, and Naphthalene, 





Grantham, and are most effective Ready Accessibility * 
Lewes, ers 

O1 mmersec 
Leyland, for Tar Fog Removal. Gearbox 
Cannock 





Minimum Cost—Maximum Efficiency. 





Particulars on Application to : 


KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lrt., 


UNION FOUNDRY, MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


Telegrams: ‘Castings, Mansfield.’ 355 th a No.: 37 Mansfield. 


LONDON OFFICE: 37/38, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 2 Peer: Washer,” Secens. London. 











C. & T. OXIDE C. & T. PORTABLE 
DISINTEGRATORS CONVEYORS 





PORTABLE CONVEYORS have many uses in the 
C. & T. DISINTEGRATORS were first used in the Gas Industry—loading Coke, turning Oxide, 
Gas Industry in 1910. To-day they are at stacking Coal, etc. 

work all over the world. 


We make special Machines for charging and 
Free demonstrations are given anywhere in the discharging Purifiers. 


United Kingdom. Portable Conveyors save up to 66% of handling 











Capacities range from 2 to 60 tons per hour. costs. 
Phone: CRONE & TAYLOR Ltd. ’Grams : 
3397 Crone Taylor 


E ee 
F hha le Disintegrating and Conveying Engineers pe ae 


woe Oak, St. Helens, Lancs. 
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HAUGHTON’S 
HEAVY TYPE 


CAST IRON 
GLAND COCKS 





No.—113 FOR No.—114 


STEAM, WATER, GAS, 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
TAR, AND CHEMICALS 











ALL SIZES IN STOCK 


JQ) PATENT 
HAUGHTON’S *: Oo. Lo. 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


PHONE - ROYAL 1383 


| Extract from report of Research Committee findings, : 
“Gas Journal,” Nov., on Refractory Materials. : 





























‘While some improvement was obtained in a number 


DIRECT ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN : of instances the experiments do not permit the : 
: recommendation of any cement mixture as being : 
: generally capable of fully successful application in : 
C a h T R | r U C A LS : paste form to a hot retort surface ’ : 


1933— 


@ ULTRA RAPID ACCELERATION The New E-B Patch’ 
@ HIGHEST POSSIBLE SPEED ‘* Stickability’’ over the full range of 
@ MINIMUM OSCILLATION temperatures from cold to 1630°C., 
@ SPECIAL DESIGN BASKET without possibility of injury to the 
@ MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION Retort, as it contains no flux. It is 
@ LOW MAINTENANCE COST also capable of successful application 


to hot surfaces in paste form with 
either paddle or ‘‘ Gun.” 





BUILT TO GIVE 


| Keep your retorts bottle-tight with the E.B. Gun and the 
OF E.B. Patch, and increase carbonising efficiency. 


Write for full particulars, 














THOMAS BROADBENT & SONS, LTD. REFRACTORY. 
HUDDERSFIELD ee 


Telephone: Telegrams: | 147, CORPORATION ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


1581 Huddersfield Broadbent Huddersfield 
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H.P. CYLINDERS FOR GAS DRIVEN VEHICLES. 





CYLINDERS ARE SUPPLIED TO CON- 
TAIN THE GAS REQUIRED BY THE 
VEHICLES AND ALSO FOR STORAGE 
AT THE COMPRESSOR STATIONS. 





+ 


THE H.P. CYLINDERS SHOWN 

IN THE ILLUSTRATION 

WERE MANUFACTURED AT 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS’ ELSWICK 
WORKS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Chassis of Bus showing arrangement of H.P. Cylinders. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD., 
VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.1. 

















WALKER 
R. S.J. 
- GUIDE FRAMING 


ECONOMICAL 


CONSTRUCTION 


AND IN 


MAINTENANCE |. 









C. & W. WALKER, 


LTD., 


DONNINGTON, 


Nr. WELLINGTON — SHROPS. 


AT WARWICK GAS WORKS. 








London Office - - - 70, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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VERITAS MANTLES 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR _ STREET 

LIGHTING MAINTENANCE AND DOMESTIC 

LIGHTING RESULTING IN HIGH ILLUMINATING 
EFFICIENCY AND LOW COSTS 








MANY GAS ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
USE VERITAS GASWORKS MANTLES BECAUSE OF THEIR 


STRENGTH 
BRILLIANCY & 
ECONOMY 








FALK, STADELMANN & C®-: LD. 
83-93, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN 
NEWCASTLE, CARDIFF, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, SWANSEA 


WORKS: WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. 

















THE 


ELECTRIC 
CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office : 


Ingersoll House, 9, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
WORKS — WOLVERHAMPTON 

















An E.C.C. Totally-Enclosed Alternating-Current Motor. 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
GAS WORKS TYPE 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


specially designed to 

exclude coke dust and 

other deleterious sub- 

stances. Direct or 

alternating current. 

Also switch and con- 
trol gear. 
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“ EXPAMET ” Expanded Steel has been in ever-increasing use 
for more than 4o years. It has become invaluable to the Gas 
Industry, chiefly as reinforcement for concrete, brickwork, and 











plasterwork ; but it has been applied successfully also for Open- 
work Flooring and Partitions, Gas Purifier Grids, Coke Screens, 
Window Guards, and for many other purposes. 
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OY 
9,.0.6.0.0.00 4.0.0, 
NV 
THE GAS INDUSTRY xX) 
} 
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() 
There is real value in the practical experience acquired during ANY 
THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. \\ \, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete and Fire-resistant Construction 


BURVVOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 


Works : West Hartlepool. Established over 40 years. 


December 6, 1933 
“EX AMET” and (XYYYYYYYYYYYYY) 
ERIENCE 0,9,0,0.0.0.¢ 
| 0,0,0.0.0.600.06 

Jor _ ¥ | v1 ‘ ) 

yy’ 
sO Many years’ trading; and it is always at the disposal of those 

who care to take advantage of it. yy 

AK 











SIZES OF MESHES: 











All titles for sizes of meshes are based 











on the measurement of the shortway of 


o ” 
the diamond. “Expamet” of various EXPAMET 


€ XPANDED METAL 


YY, 
Ny 






weights is manufactured in mesh sizes— 
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METER LEATHER 


GOVERNOR LEATHER 


(In the skin or cut to suit customers’ requirements) 


Oil Dressing for Diaphragms 
r\ No. A for Buffed Leather 
y 


% No. B for Grain Leather 





Sa M&G 
. Rr saints ENER, 
LEATHER 


COMPANY LIMITED. 



















FRANKLIN ROAD 
WORKS f 


PORTSLADE 
SUSSEX 








Specially prepared and 





Guaranteed 








Write us for Special Contract Prices and Particulars of our Guarantee 
Cc. M. W. TURNER, Managing Director. 
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BAIRFTELD 
KLEENER 


reduces Service Charges 
by enabling Consumers to 
maintain Cookers entirely free 
from Grease by the simplest 


NON-CAUSTIC 
METHOD 












An essential item for your SHOWROOM and STOCK 
ASTRAH PRODUCTS, © uean ortice: 7, HIGH STREET, SUTTON, SURREY 


Works, St. Helens, Lancs. 


Manufactured by: 














SPUN IRON 


and 
CAST IRON 
PIPES 


Ormesby Ironworks 
Middlesbrough 
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THE ‘‘BLAKE-DENISON’”’ AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS WEIGHER 
AND RECORDER 


will furnish you with 
accurate weight records 
of coal or coke carried 
over Conveyors of the 
Belt or Bucket type, and 
thus enable leakages to 
be detected and stopped. 


This machine is at work 
at many important Gas 
Works and Coke Ovens 
throughout Great Britain. 


We shall be pleased to send 
you a Catalogue giving full 
information on_ request. 


SAML. DENISON & SON LTD., HUNSLAKE, LEEDS 


WE ARE ALSO MAKERS OF WEIGHBRIDGES, CRANE WEIGHERS, TESTING MACHINES, é&c. 












































HEAD, WRIGHTSON, & Go., Lo. 


THORNABY-ON-TEES and STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


have foundries with an output of over 100,000 tons annually and are specially equipped for turning out 


PURI EIT Ee 
7 | Se SOK Y 








GOAL & COKE 


PURIFIERS, 
| HANDLING 
either PLANTS 
luteless PAN ASH 
ss WASHERS, 
water sealed — 
is fe SCREEN 
GASHOLDERS Phi CONVEYORS, etc. 


Constructors of GENERAL GAS PLANT 


sSanNDP US TovuRNR BNWQUINIBS FOR STEELE OASTIN Gs 
London Office: 5, VICTORIA 8ST., S.W. 1. 


‘‘HedWrit” Special Alloy Steels to suit all requirements. 
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The Autoclock Control strikes at Eliminates Clearance Shortages 
the Root Causes of Restricted 


Gas Sales. 


Direct Control for Small Hotels. 
Remote Control for Large Hotels 
Portable Control for Economy. 






and gives Greatly Improved 
Service to Guests. 





Sole Manufacturers and Patentees : 


BREMNER PATENTS (HOLDING COMPANY), LTD. 


Hammond Works, Victoria Road, Willesden, N.W. 10. 











™ VISCO-BETH tector 


stops the coal dust nuisance 
and prevents risk of fire. 


Instead of allowing coal dust to fly about and settle 
on buildings and plant, instal a Visco-Beth Dust 
Collector, and collect this dust where it originates— 
at the screening or coal breaking plant. Dust salvaged 
(up to 99°/,) in this way can be put into stock. Your 
buildings, too, will be cleaner and healthier and risk of 


om fire will be eliminated. 

The Visco-Beth Dust Collector is self-cleaning and 
4 simple and will run 24 hours a day without attention. 
= Over 15,000 in use. 


Write for our booklet on Dust Collection. 


VISCO 


ENGINEERING ©E? 


STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 








Also makers of Air Filters, Water Cooling Plant, Large 
Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 








Telephone : Fairfield 4181/23. Telegrams : “‘Ourtmit, Croydon.” 
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MODERN COKE SCREENING 
anD GRADING PLANTS 


All plants designed to include 
modern up-to-date units. 








Our Technical Staff is at your 
service to prepare designs to 
suit local conditions. 

Your enquiries are invited. 


The New Conveyor Co., Ltd., Smethwick 


Telephone: 0801 SMETHWICK Near Birmingham Telegrams: “APTITUDE, BIRMINCHAM.” 























| WESTWOOD . WRIGHTS P 


BRIERLEY HILL ———— STAFFS 


A Century’s Experience in the Manufacture of 


GASHOLDERS 


RETORT BENCH IRONWORK 


CONDENSERS :: SCRUBBERS 
PATENT MOUT HPIECES 
WASHERS :: PURIFIERS | 

ROOFS & GIRDERS 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED MILD 
STEEL TUBING 


COAL & COKE HOPPERS 
OIL & WATER TANKS 
LEAK DETECTORS 
GENERAL CASTINGS 
PATENT IMPROVED 


GAS VALVES 
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Equipment for the 
Automatic Control of 








a 
“¥.V.H.” 
Calibrated 


* R.G. 
| Water Switch. 


Typ 


Room Switch. 





Low Level and Excess 


Pressure Switch. 


Operating Motor 
for Dampers or 


Valves. 


: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

a | 
Gas and Coke Fired | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


Automatic control is the 
pivot on which gas and 
coke sales swing. There- 
forethe equipment supplied 
must be the most reliable 
obtainable. Drayton offer 
a complete range including 
all necessary switches and 
Send for the 
and 


mechanism. 
Drayton catalogue 
keep it by your hand. 
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THE DRAYTON 
VARIOSTAT 


| 








This device is revolutionising 
central heating systems. Its 
purpose is to control the flow 
temperature of the boiler in 
relation to the outside tem- 
perature, thus balancing heat 
input and output, It is sup- 
plied to operate electrically 
or with gas pilot valve relay, 
and is applicable to gas or 
solid fuel fired boilers. 


Full particulars on List 197. 


THE DRAYTON REGULATOR 


AND INSTRUMENT C6@O., 





WEST DRAYTON 
Works Address: 


HORTON ROAD, 


LTD., 
MIDDLESEX. 
YIEWSLEY 








VALOR 


Storage Equipment 
Lubricating Oils 





HREE 150-gallon tanks fitted with adjustable self- 
measuring pumps, barrel cradle and dash for indoor 


storage. 


These can also be supplied in 50, 100, 200, 250 and 300 
gallon sizes fitted with quart pumps, semi-rotary or gear 


oil pumps as alternatives. 


We are manufacturers of all types 


desired. We are in a_ position 
of standard 


own design and finish where desired. 


Write to-day for List 39/V53 and prices. 


LTD., 


THE VALOR CO., 


VALOR WORKS, BROMFORD, 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 120, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Ga Li. 


of \outdoor Storage 
Equipment, comprising a Sliding-door Cabinet of 55 gallons 
capacity, barrel covers, drum shelters, portable outfits, etc., 
fitted with pumps as above or customers’ own pumps where 
to give prompt 
models and are prepared to quote customers’ 


delivery 
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WATERLESS 


(KLONNE) 
GASHOLDERS |/==—= 


completed or under construction. 

















View of 2 Klonne Gas- 
holders at Pretoria, South 
Africa, of 2 million and 
1 million c.ft. capacity. 


Erected by 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd. 


Recent orders for Klonne 
Waterless Holders include one of 
6,000,000 c.ft. capacity for the 
Mine Minister Stein at Dortmund 


DRY GASHOLDERS L” 


39, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS :— 











SAML. CUTLER & SONS, LTD., 39, Victoria NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO., LTD., Thorncliffe 
St., Westminster, S.W. 1. Ironworks, Nr. Sheffield. 
THOS. PIGGOTT & CO., LTD., Atlas Works, 
C. & W. WALEER, LTD., Wellington, Salop. Spring Hill, Birmingham. 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & OO., LTD., THE HORSELEY BRIDGE & BNGINEERING 
Stockton-on-Tees. Co., LTD., Tipton, Staffs. 
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RMCO Irgot 
THE PURE IRON 


Reetelo Corrosion 


























































































BRITISH BRITISH 
MATERIAL WORKMANSHIP 
a 
he 
ef” if. 
eee ee % ate i “a Ph 
Sa ™ 5,000,000 cu. ft. Spiral Guided Gasholder completed 1933 forthe Plymouth | 
and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company. “Armco” Ingot Iron 
(approximately 350 tons) was used ae for the Lifts and Crown. 
ers a 








Reduce Maintenance Costs 
Ensure Longer Service 


ARMCO LIMPED 


THAMES HOUSE, MILLBANK 
LONDON, S.W.| 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Armcoingot, Churton, London 


Victoria 1426 
( RMCY __| ARMCO SPECIALITIES FoR | 























ARMCO' INGOT IRON 

THE PUREST IRON MADE 
RESISTS CORROSION AND PITTING 
A WORKABLE METAL FREE FROM SLAG 

UNIFORM AND ame | 







INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 
"ARMCO” AUTOMOBILE STEEL SHEETS. 
“ARMCO” FURNITURE STEEL SHEETS 
"ARMCO" ELECTRICAL STEEL SHEETS. 
" INGOT IRON ENAMELLING SH 
tw INGOT IRON GALVANIZED SHEETS. 
ARMCO"INGOT IRON PLATES. 

















GRIPS AND HOLDS PAINT 
IDEAL FOR WELDING 
AND VITREOUS ENAMELLING | 
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Further extended in scope 
but still of the popular 
Waistcoat Pocket size 





Actual size 


Special attention is 
invited to the advan- 
tageous terms upon 
which two dozen or 
more copies can be 
obtained by those 
who wish to make a 
wider distribution 
among their sales- 
men or fitters, or 
where a larger num- 
ber of employees, 
students, &c., wish to 
subscribe for the P.B. 


The. . 
GAS SALESMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 


Compiled and Edited by Norman S. Smith, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.Gas E. 
Competition Facts and Figures unobtainable elsewhere 


1934 





All domestic and many industrial applications of gas and coke are covered, and cost 
comparisons with competitive fuels—coal, oil, and electricity—are given throughout. 
A diary of ruled pages covers the activities of indoor and outside staffs, and special 
provision is made for recording your own cash, H.P. or rental price of each appliance. 


Salesmen 
The vast amount of detail required in the competitive 
circumstances of to-day for preparing an estimate or 
specification in the office, or giving the ready answer 
on the district which brings business, renders a handy 
reference work essential. The contact man with a 
copy in his pocket need never be caught out. 


Fitters 
Fitters nowadays are also Salesmen. Special attention 
is paid in the P.B. to their daily requirements. 


Students 
The P.B. is indispensable as a Text Book. A Séction 
reproduces the questions set in the 1933 Examina- 
tions of the Institution of Gas Engineers and the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. 


Architects and Builders 
You need their co-operation. Presentation to them 
of a copy is greatly appreciated, and it is a unique 
opportunity of counteracting the quantities of litera- 
ture which competing interests place in their hands. 


Up-to-the-minute information on all your problems 


PRICE 3/6 net, post free 
@ OR 2/9 each for 24 copies and over 





WALTER KING, LTD., II, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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COKE SCREENS. 


THE ONLY LOGICAL WAY IN WHICH 
TO SCREEN COKE IS TO SEPARATE 
THE LARGER SIZES FIRST AND TO 
ELIMINATE THE BREEZE J.AST OF 
ALL. This is the method we adopt in the 
““H.H.” Coke Screen, which is characterised by 
very high screening efficiency, over 95% being 
obtained in actual practice. The power con- 
sumption of this screen is much lower than that 
required for rotary screens, while the machine 
acts also as a conveyor, thus facilitating dis- 
tribution of the graded products into bunkers. 
The only moving part is the shaft carrying 
the two unbalanced pulleys which actuate 
the screen, there being no cams, rockers, or 
other complicated parts to get out of order. 
These screens are built in lengths up to 25 ft., 
two or more screens being arranged in series 
where greater lengths are to be covered. 
Each screen is designed to suit the particular 
number of grades and the distribution required. 








: 
ate ap 
ws 


“H.H.” CokE SCREEN AT WOLVERHAMPTON GasS WORKS. 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO., LTD. 


47-51, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

















FOREMOST for Accuracy & Reliability 








THERMOSTATIC GAS CONTROL 


The “‘Spersom” Thermostatic Gas Control has a 
foremost place in the Industry. Since it was first 
introduced only a few years ago, many TENS OF 
THOUSANDS have been fitted to gas apparatus 
of different types. By its — accuracy = 
reliability gas engineers and apparatus manufac- 
turers a, come to regard it asa STANDARD 
fitting, and fit ‘‘ Spersom ” Thermostatic Gas Con- 
trols exclusively to their apparatus. 





The ‘‘ Spersom ” Thermostatic Gas Control main- 7 ; : 
tains the supremacy of Gas for many kinds of apparatus, such as : Gas Cookers, Hot Water Gey- 
sers, Storage Water Heaters, Gas 

Heated Chemical Vats, Heat 

a E R ig Y N Treatment Stoves, Core Drying 

Stoves, Baking Ovens, Japan- 

AND COMPANY ning Overs, Degreasing Tanks, 


MOORSOM ST., BIRMINGHAM etc., etc. 


-rices will be supplied on application. 
Ta.cenaue: SPERRYN, BIRMINGHAM. Prone: Aston Cross 5877. Prices will be upplie “pp 
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ANAMorotnrma 





MMMM Dm} >p> = 


WATERLESS (M.A.N.) GASHOLDER, 2,000,000 c.ft. capacity, for 
storage of BLAST FURNACE GAS, at the Normanby Park Works 
of Messrs. John Lysaght, Ltd., Scunthorpe, Lincs. 


| IN THE UNITED STATES 48 HOLDERS (M.A.N. TYPE) 
HAVE BEEN INSTALLED—1924-1933—REPRESENTING 
300,000,000 CUBIC FEET STORAGE CAPACITY, 
WHICH IS APPROXIMATELY 227, OF ALL GASHOLDER 
CAPACITY IN THAT COUNTRY. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, LTD., CLAYTON, SON & CO., LTD., 
Manchester. Leeds. 

ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, LTD., E. COCKEY & SONS, LTD., 
| Elland. Frome. 


British Empire Licensees : 


WATERLESS GASHOLDER CO., LTD. 


13, ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Al perfect. fit 


Eas for fhe modem. 
Lustre Finishes tiled Surround 


IN EIGHT 


























RICHMONDS GAS STOVE CO., LTD., 


WARRINGTON Radiation & LONDON 
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Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd. 


— Recent 
“Tabourless” Carburetted-Water-Gas Plant 


¢ EDINBURGH = 


May, 1933 
Guaranteed capacity, with hitherto difficult Scotch Coke, 2,300,000 cu.ft. gas daily. 


The Official Test of this Installation showed the following Actual Results without 
any allowance for the adverse effect of excess impurities in the generator fuel: 


Total gas made during test Rea OR 17,732,000 cu.ft. 
Gas production per 24 hours ... ... 00.0.0. 20s eee 2,535,000 cu.ft. 
Calaritie Se 00 We ccs awe a Sac! ws nce 503°5_ ‘~B.Th.U. 
Oil used per 1,000 cufe. ... ... ; we ~ ne 5 mr 1°996 galls. 
Dry Scotch coke used per 1,000 cu.ft... --. 60. eee ee 27°1 ibs. 
Fixed carbon actually consumed in generator per 1,000 cu.ft. 22°86 ibs. 


This 22°86 lbs. of carbon per 1,000 cu.ft. also produced automatically 
57°1 lbs. of steam (from and at 212°F.) for use in the plant, and gasified 
1°996 gallons oil. 


The above Results, obtained when gasifying coke containing 74% 
fixed carbon and using just under two gallons of oil per 1,000 cu.ft., 
correspond to the following thermal yields* from the raw materials : 


1°28 therms as oil gas from each gallon oil gasified, 
in addition to residual oil-tar—about 15% of the oil used. 


92°1 therms as blue-gas from each 1,000 lbs. dry coke, 
in addition to production of the above waste - heat 
steam and the gasification of the oil. 


*Computed by the method described in the Proceedings of The Institution of Gas Engineers, 1927-8, p. 526. 


Extract from Tue ScotrsMAN of July 22nd, 1933, describing Inspection 
of the New Carburetted-Water-Gas Plant by the Town Councillors. 


“The new Carburetted Water Gas Plant is chiefly impressive on account of its automatism. 
There is a control table with an intricate arrangement of levers and valve apparatus, which differs from most 
controls in requiring no controllers. The levers go back and forward, turn sections of the machinery on 
and off, and generally function as if there were present Mr. H. G. Wells’ ‘ Invisible Man’ who, unseen, was 
operating the various lever handles. 

A chance comer happening on the elaborate plant in its special building might have 
the it impression that it was out of action. The functioning is practically silent. There is only the faint click 
of the control levers and there is no other sign of movement. During the visit one of the staff, by inten- 
tionally interfering with the automatic control made a ‘fault’ in the processes that were going on. eH 
Then the whole system came to a standstill and the blare of a horn automatically drew attention to the fact 
that something was wrong. This was not all. A telltale lever indicated exactly which part of the apparatus 
was at fault, and as soon as this was rectified, the Robot-driven machinery proceeded once more to function,” 


Humglas House, Carlisle Place, London, S.W. 1, 





nen a me 


Ld 
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A UNIQUE & AMAZING METHOD 


WHICH NO 


OTHER 


COOKER POSSESSES « 














THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
GAS COOKER is the most 
striking advance in the develop- 
ment of the SINGLE BURNER 
OVEN. 

THE PATENT BOTTOM 
FLUE by its ingenious method 
of construction compels the heat 


to circulate throughout the en- 
tire oven, giving a BETTER Heat 


Distribution before it leaves 


at 


the Bottom by means of the 
PATENTED DOOR FLUE. 
The Heat then takes its natural 
course up the flue in the door, 
along the passage over the dome 
of the cooker, and finally passing 
out of the flue outlet in the 
CORRECT POSITION at the 


top of the oven. 


THE AUTOMATIC OVEN CONTROL ASSURES 
ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT COOKING SERVICE 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


GAS COOKER 


General Gas Appliances Lid. 
Audenshaw, Manchester 





TILED OR WILLOW 


PATTERN EXTERIOR ENAMELS 
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Made of the finest British materials 
and with the most expert British 
craftsmanship, the Thomas Glover 
meter lasts because it is British built 
to last. You are always safe in 
choosing the Thomas Glover Meter. 


| 








\STINCTIVE QUALITY 


0 
RS or D 





Ensure Correct Registration 
Low Pressure Absorption 


Minimum Oscillation 


W. PARKINSON & CoO. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS) LTD. 
TerminaLt House, Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Cottage Lane, City Road, Iron Lane, Stechford, Raphael St., Cromac St., 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 
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A Glance at the Contents— 





Ammoniacal Liquor Problem at Oldham. 


In a paper before the Manchester and District Junior 
Gas Association, Mr. N. Partington, B.Sc., A.I.C., discussed 
the ammoniacal liquor problem at Oldham. [p. 719.] 


Technical Signpost to the ‘‘ Journal.”’ 


Published to-day is our ‘‘ Technical Signpost ”’ to Vol. 
202 of the “ JOURNAL ”’ covering items of outstanding tech- 
nical interest during the July-September quarter of 1933. 
|p. 708.] 


New Lamps for Old. 


The utilization of waste light is one of the valuable 
functions claimed for Parkinson’s ‘‘ Mor-lite ’’ reflectors; 
and double the candle power is said to be obtainable with 
their aid at that angle where the light can most usefully 
be applied. [p. 712.] 

General Notification of the Gas Referees. 

The General Notification of the Gas Referees was last 
revised for the re-issue which came into force on Oct. 1, 
1930. A re-issue with extensive revision will come into 
force on Jan. 1 next, and the more important of the altera- 
tions embodied are summarized. [p. 711.] 


Refractory Materials Section of the Ceramic Society. 

The Autumn Meeting of the Refractory Materials Sec- 
tion of the Ceramic Society was held at Burlington House, 
London, when the programme maintained the usual high 
standard, and no fewer than ten papers were submitted 
We publish abstracts of three of these. [p. 706.] 





Forthcoming Engagements 





Dec. 6.—I.G.E.—Meeting Materials Sub- 
Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

Dec. 8—LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— 
Meeting. Paper by Mr. H. J. Risby. 

Dec. 9.—ScorrisH WESTERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing. Paper by Mr. A. Bujnowski. 

Dec. 11.—].G.E.—Meetings of Finance Sub-Committee, 
2 p.m.; Membership Sub-Committee, 2 p.m.; General 
Purposes Committee, 3 p.m.; Benevolent Fund Com- 
mittee of Management, 4.30 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W. 1. 

Dec. 12._]1.G.E.—Meetings of Council, 10 a.m.; Gas Educa- 
tion Executive Committee, 4 p.m., 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Dec. 13.—SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION (EASTERN DistTRIcT).— 
Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, §.W. 1, at 2.80 p.m. 

Dec. 14.—].G.E.—Meeting of Liquor Effluents and Am- 
monia Sub-Committee, 2.30 p.m. 


of Refractory 


A Scheme for Outdoor Selling. 


Speaking to the Western Junior Gas Association Mr. 
E. A. Smith, of the Bath Gas Company, outlined an inter- 
esting scheme for outdoor selling, being his personal idea 
for procuring additional sales of appliances. [p. 718.] 


Tars for Use on Roads. 


The qualities of tars for use on roads formed the sub- 
ject of a paper read by Mr. W. E. Cone, Technical Adviser 
to the British Road Tar Association, before the Public 
bo Roads, and Transport Congress on Noy. 14. [p. 
714. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association. 


Members of this Association met at Brighouse on 
Nov. 18, when Mr. J. E. Wakeford, Assistant Engineer and 
Manager of the local Gas Undertaking, read a paper on 
the subject of ‘‘ Modern Gas-Works Policy and Develop- 
ment.’’ |p. 716.] 


Dry Purification. 


In a paper before the Public Works, Roads, and Trans- 
port Congress on Nov. 14, Mr. W. A. Currie, Jun., Techni- 
cal Assistant to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, 
dealt with the subject of new methods of control of dry 
purification. [p. 721.] 





Dec. 14.S.B.G.1.—Meeting of Council, 56, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, 2.30 p.m. 

Dec. 14..SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (WESTERN SECTION).— 
Commercial Meeting at Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, 2.30 


-m. 

Dec. 5 1.G.E.—Meeting of Joint Research Committee, 
10.30 a.m. 

Dec. 16.—YoORKSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— Meeting at 
Huddersfield. Presidential Address. 

Dec. 16.—WaALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Meeting at Cardiff. Paper on ‘ Modern 
Methods of Manufacturing Malleable Iron Pipe 
Fittings,’”’ by Mr. C. E. Green. 

Dec. 20.—B.C.G.A.—Meeting of Executive Committee, 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, $.W. 1, 12 noon. 

Dec. 21.—I.G.E.—Meeting of Refractory Materials Joint 
Sub-Committee, 2.80 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1. 

Jan. 5, 1934.—1.G.E.—Meeting of Meters Committee, 2.30 
p.m. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Industry’s Need 


Y was with peculiar gratification that we noted im the 
Financial Times on Monday of this week an article by 
Mr. George Evetts drawing attention to the urgent need 
for amendment of the general law governing gas under- 
takings. Though we may—in fact, must—-keep before 
the Industry itself the unfortunate effects of the anti- 
quated legislation by which it is bound, it is, of course, 
only through the columns of the papers which are read 
yuutside that the state of affairs can be brought to the 
knowledge of the whole of the electorate. 

There is no need to say here that Mr. Evetts is a most 
capable exponent of the case he presents; and he shows 
that reforms are urgently needed in the interests, not 
only of the gas undertakings, but of the consumers—both 
domestic and industrial—who suffer from the existence 
ot obligations now rendered uneconomic by the great 
changes which have taken place in the uses to which gas 
is put. Also, they are urgent in the interests of in- 
vestors in gas stocks, who, no matter how satisfied they 
may be with the strength displayed and the progress 
made despite financial upheavals on the one hand, and 
legislative handicap on the other, are entitled to demand 
that parliamentary aid should not be withheld if it will 
make for further efficiency and economy. And, greater 
even than all this, Mr. Evetts pleads that they are 
urgent in the national interest, not only because they will 
enable industry in general to be supplied more cheaply 
with a fuel which is recognized to be unsurpassed for 
countless purposes, but also because any increase in the 
use of gas should benefit in the long run the coal indus- 
try, the rehabilitation of which is a matter of national 
importance. 

We join in the hope expressed by Mr. Evetts at the 
conclusion of his article, that the Government, pledged 
as it is to do everything possible to assist industry, will 
in the coming session find time to give effect to the 
recommendations which have been urged upon it so often, 
so authoritatively, and for so long. 


Tar for Roads 


APPROPRIATELY, one of the papers at the Public Works, 
Roads, and Transport Congress (1933) was concerned 
with the use of British tar—modern British tar—on 
modern British roads; and this contribution, by Mr. 
W. E. Cone, Technical Adviser to the British Road Tar 
Association, is published on later pages of this 
** JournaL.”” We are glad that, during the discussion 
on the paper, tributes in plenty were forthcoming to the 
excellent work of the Association—work which has been 
largely responsible for transforming a most unsatisfac- 
tory situation when almost any type of tar, regardless 
of the conditions under which it was to be used, was 
offered indiscriminately to the highway authoril 

During recent years not only have the right type of tar 
been rigidly specified and the specifications adhered to, 
but—and this is even more important—the methods of 
its application in varying circumstances have been de- 
fined. As the author points out, failure of a tar may 
result for reasons entirely remote from its constituent 
properties, yet in many cases the material is held to 
blame, in spite of the fact that the failure may have been 
due to a variety of other causes. Mr. Cone asks how 
often, with tarmacadam, we find that the selection of the 
tar has more regard to the ease with which the finished 
product can be transported than to securing the quality 
of binder best suited to the type of stone or slag to be 
treated. Then, to take another example, it is often found 
in the surface treatment of roads that the selected 
material is expected to give the same efficient results 
irrespective of the nature and constitution of the roads 
to be treated. The whole point of Mr. Cone’s paper is 
that the production and supply of suitable tars constitute 


only one step. The correct application of the tar in re- 
lation to the services expected is all-important. 

One of the chief claims made for tar is that, as a binder, 
it can provide non-skid road surfaces; and this has un- 
doubtedly had a major bearing on the popularity of tar 
for road-making and surfacing. The binding and ad- 
hesive properties of tar render it particularly suitable for 
all classes of aggregate and for application to all types of 
surface. The facility with which tar wets a surface and 
retains the full value of adhesion while being gradually 
converted into a solid is one of its most striking charac- 
teristics. It ensures a tenacious bond for the retention 
of aggregates, in both the admixed and the applied state, 
with sufficient retardation in the setting properties of the 
tar to produce a completely cohesive mixture under com- 
pression. It is becoming increasingly recognized that this 
combination of properties is essential in a binder for the 
provision of non-skid surfaces. As to durability, the 
author maintains that criticisms against the durability 
of tar are a legacy from the days when little or no care 
was taken in the preparation or selection of the material 
for road purposes. In addition to this the customary 
practice of annual tar spraying has given rise to the ideg 
that the life of the binder is limited to this period. Such 
may have been the case in the past, but it does not hold 
good at the present time. Granted that there still may 
be cases where it is both necessary and advisable to renew 
the dressing every year, the author suggests that, in a 
large number of instances, this necessity can be more 
directly attributed to defects and weaknesses in the 
existing road than to any lack of properties in the binder. 
With the general improvement that has been brought 
about in the qualities of tars, greater durability can be 
anticipated with confidence. 

The progress of road technique has been steady, and 
the result of continuous efforts to bring the standard of 
road making with tar abreast of the requirements of 
modern traffic conditions. Investigations completed by 
the British Road Tar Association during the last few 
years have done a great deal towards the general improve- 
ment of tar road construction, which is reflected in the 
high standard of work to be seen in all parts of the coun- 
try. And, as Mr. Cone emphasizes, the Association are 
by no means resting on their oars. Further improve- 
ments are envisaged by the investigations now in pro- 
gress. 


Preference Shareholders’ Rights 


THERE has been much discussion in the City during the 
past week or so on the subject of the rights of prefer- 
ence shareholders, and though we have no concern with 
the particular company whose proposals have given ris¢ 
to the present agitation the matter is one of importance 
to every shareholder. The investor is a timid animal, 
who needs a lot of coaxing back when once he is fright- 
ened off, and during the last five years he has received 
shocks and to spare. Of late his confidence has been re- 
stored somewhat, and it would be a great pity if, just as 
business is improving, this confidence should again be 
shaken. And that is bound to be the case if efforts are 
made, now that money is cheap, to interfere with the 
rates of interest which it has been agreed to pay upon 
preference shares. 

The matter was referred to on Monday by the President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, Mr. E. 
Cassleton Elliott, who said that, when things went well, 
preference shareholders did not receive any extra divi- 
dend, and if things went badly, very often they suffered 
searcely less heavily than ordinary or deferred share- 
holders. It was unfair for a company to tell preference 
shareholders that, as money was now cheaper, they must 
be asked to take a smaller dividend. The sanctity of the 
contract must be observed. 

Mr. Elliott pointed out that the position is one of some 
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importance. Of the capital of eight very large com- 
panies, aggregating about £180,000,000 in ordinary and 
preference shares, one-third is in preference shares. To 
inspire confidence in the investor, there must be security 
of capital and of dividend. Preference shareholders, he 
said, have a right to expect both, and should not be 
sacrificed for other interests. 


Market Surveys 


THe fact that invention has increased our capacity to 
produce so greatly that over-production is not only 
common, but at times almost universal, suggests to Prof. 
Philip Cabot, of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, that we should reverse the phrase ** supply and 
demand * so as to make it ‘* demand and supply,”’ and 
that we should rearrange our industrial technique by 
undertaking a careful study of demand before we embark 
on the business of supplying it. In other words, that we 
should prepare a market survey. In competitive trades 
there are difficulties in doing this, but Prof. Cabot points 
out in a paper he presented to the Commercial Section at 
the last American Gas Convention, that the conditions in 
the market served by the Gas Industry are radically 
different. The area in which gas can be supplied is strictly 
defined, and competitors offering other fuels are limited. 

In order to make the problems of a market survey clear 
to himself, he likes to compare the statutory area within 
which each gas company operates with a battlefield. The 
enemies are the substitutes, coal, coke, oil, and elec- 
tricity, which are trying to supply heat in other forms. 
The first objective of a market survey is to locate 
accurately the position of the contending forces, while 
the second objective is to establish the points on the gas 
front where the line is strong and those where it is weak. 
In laying out the major strategy of the campaign, the 
second is the main problem. The objective is to advance 
the front, but one may not be able to do this if the left 
wing is being forced back. All the reserves may be 
needed to reinforce the threatened sector, but this is not 
always true. A vigorous attack is often the best defence. 
Even if some point of the line is threatened, an attack at 
another point, where it is strong, may enable one to force 
back the enemy and relieve the pressure on the left wing 
by taking the enemy’s position in the flank or rear. 

As an example of what is in his mind, Prof. Cabot 
cites the water heating load, which for some years has 
been part of the front where the greatest advance was 
possible, and therefore the point on which to concentrate 
the heaviest attack. Five years ago, he says, the water 
heating load was the largest load held by a competitor 
which the Gas Industry could take away from him at an 
unquestionable and handsome profit, but through lack 
of adequate information—that is, without the market sur- 
vey—the advance has been slow, and has met with some 
reverses. The house heating load, on the other hand, 
was, for all companies supplying manufactured gas, the 
weakest point of their front. It was on this point that 
the oil companies centred their attack. This advance by 
the oil companies in the house heating field has now pro- 
gressed so far that they are threatening the flank and 
rear of the water heating sector of the gas companies’ 
front. When the oil companies get the house heating 
load, they are now taking the water heating load also. 
** The threat of this flank attack on the gas companies,”’ 
remarks Prof. Cabot, ** is serious. If they had been more 
energetic and better armed five years ago, this might 
have been avoided.’’ Another example of the importance 
of accurate knowledge lies in a different part of the battle 
line—the cooking load. This is the oldest part of the 
line, but during the last fifteen years it has been gradually 
giving way on both flanks, to the attacks of electricity 
and oil respectively. The ground lost may, the author 
says, be regained gradually when tis crisis is over, ** but 
it will require a well-planned and well-executed attack. 
In order to protect either flank the staffs of the gas com- 
panies will have to be provided with better maps than 
they have ever had before, and their forces must be better 
led.”” 


These are illustrations quoted by Prof. Cabot of losses, 
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regarded by him as often neediess, which have been due 
to lack of adequate knowledge; and it seems clear to 
him that failure to obtain the information borders on 
negligence. He is convinced that, at a relatively trivial 
cost, a market survey can be made which will show: The 
portion of the whole heating field within the statutory 
area which a gas company already has. Quite accurate 
estimates of this can be made. The portion held by each 
competitor, and also those potential uses of heating and 
refrigeration which are not yet supplied by anyone. 
For practical purposes, a rough estimate of this is often 
adequate. The sectors of the front which are threatened 
by any one of the competitors, and the seriousness of the 
threat. The sectors where a vigorous and well-planned 
attack upon competitors stands the best chance of suc- 
cess. The plans for attack and defence best suited to 
meet the situation disclosed by the survey. 


Method of Preparation 


Havine discussed the need for a market survey--and, 
of course, Prof. Cabot does this especialiy from the angie 
of American conditions—let us follow him for a moment 
or two in his description of the method by which such 
a survey can be undertaken. First of all, the population 
is grouped, say, into four divisions—the well-to-do, the 
upper-middle, the lower-middle, and the poor classes— 
and then a small percentage of the families in each 
group (usually 10%) are interviewed, and the results are 
used as a basis for generalizations about the whole group. 
Experience has shown that if the grouping is skilfully 
done, the buying habits of each group are remarkably 
uniform. ‘* Field men,’’? who are provided with a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire, interview customers in their 
homes. The important information sought for falls under 
three main heads: The equipment in use in the home, 
whether it is gas or some competitive fuel. The com- 
petitive value of gas and other fuels in each local area. 
(This is needed to determine where your position is 
strong and where it is weak.) The popular reaction to 
the sales and service policies of the company. 

Subsequently the completed questionnaires are tabu- 
lated, and the percentages of each of the more important 
items are figured. For example, on each tabulation sheet 
the percentage of homes owned and homes rented, of each 
type of appliance in use, and of those planning to change 
to some other type of appliance or to add another appli- 
ance is figured. As the tabulation sheets accumulate 
these percentages are averaged; and when the point is 
reached where additional samples do not alter the per- 
centage, the sample is adequate as a basis for generaliza- 
tion. The selection of the significant items requires good 
judgment, and may be changed from time to time as the - 
work progresses. 

On each questionnaire the field man reports the group 
in which the family should be placed, basing his judg- 
ment on the type and condition of the dwelling, the 
occupation of the head of the family, and the style in 
which they live. The grouping of the families accord- 
ing to buying habits and the percentage of the whole 
population in each group are matters of the most vital 
importance, which need constant attention, and some- 
times revision. When a stable sample has been obtained 
for each group, covering all the significant information 
called for by the survey, the field work is complete, and 
the Chief can lay out the results on his table and proceed 
to business. 

The job of the Chief is to man the battlefield and 
make a plan of campaign. With the information ob- 
tained from his survey and the statistics of the company, 
he can determine the present position of the contending 
forees and the movements which have occurred in the 
past. He knows the effectiveness of the sales methods 
that have been in use, and he has a mass of information 
about the attitude of the customers and their buying 
habits. If losses to competitors have been sustained, or 
if the costs of sales promotion have been above the value 
of the new business obtained, he should be able to sug- 
gest to the management how this can be corrected, or at 
least mitigated. 
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PERSONAL 


PRESENTATION TO MR. F. P. TARRATT. 


To commemorate his year as President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, Mr. Frank P. Tarratt, Chief Engineer of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company was 
entertained at dinner at the Turk’s Head Hotel, New- 
castle, last Friday night by the engineering, chemical, and 
works staff of the Company. Mr. F. C. Willis presided and 
was supported by Mr. T. P. Ridley, Commercial Manager 
and Secretary, and Mr. John West, Works Manager. 

Mr. Norman Reid made a presentation to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tarratt of a mantel clock with chimes and an autograph 
album signed by the whole of his staff. 

Mr. Tarratt, in replying, gave an account of his recent 
tour of Canada and America with the delegation from the 
Institution, which was illustrated by the film depicting 
events during the tour. This was shown by Mr. John 
West. The toast of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company was proposed by Mr. A. S. Wikner and 
replied to by Mr. T. P. Ridley. 


+« + + 
MR. J. H. CANNING. 


Among seventeen names which have been added by the 
Lord Chancellor to the Commission of the Peace for the 
County Borough of Newport, we are pleased to see that of 
Mr. J. H. Canning, O.B.E. Referring to the new appoint- 
ments, the South Wales Argus of Dec. 1 said: Mr. Joseph 
Herbert Canning, O.B.E., M.Inst.Gas E., F.C.S., is honoured 
in his native town of Newport and much farther afield. The 
son of the late Alderman Thomas Canning he is the Engi- 
neer and Manager of Newport Gas Company. Prominent 
in the life of the town, he has held, among other offices, 
the Presidency of Newport Rotary Club and is a member of 
Newport Library Committee, and Chairman of the Board 
of Managers of the Catholic Schools of the town. In the 
Gas Industry he has gained many professional distinctions, 
and two years ago was elected President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. He is a member of the Council of the 
Institution, and has twice held the Presidency of the Wales 


and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engineers and 


a go 

Mr. Canning was created an Officer of the Order of the 

British Empire in 1920. 
* sz * 
NEW GAS LIGHT APPOINTMENTS. 

The current issue of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
Co-Partners’ Magazine refers to two new appointments 
made by the Company. 

Mr. Husert J. Escreet, formerly Deputy Distributing 
Engineer, has been appointed Distributing Engineer in suc- 
cession to Mr. Stephen Lacey, who, owing to the marked 
increase in the work of the Gas Sales Department, has been 
relieved by the Directors of his pomeehe ey san as Distribut- 
ing Engineer in order that he may devote himself entirely 
to his work as Controller of Gas Sales. Mr. Escreet joined 
the staff of the Company in 1912, became an Engineering 
Pupil in 1914, and, after being attached to the Engineering 
Staff at Beckton, was transferred to the Distribution De- 

partment in 1920. He was appointed Assistant Distribut- 
ing Engineer in 1923 and Deputy Distributing Engineer in 
1932. 

Mr. H. H. Creasy, Manager of the Special Service Sec- 
tion, has been appointed Deputy Controller of Gas Sales. 

= * a 


The Gas Committee of the Plymouth City Council recom- 
mends the appointment of Mr. Joun E. Wakerorp, Chief 
Assistant Engineer at Brighouse, Yorkshire, as Chief As- 
sistant Engineer of the Corporation Gas Undertaking, at a 
commencing salary of £425 per annum, subject to a tem- 
porary reduction of 7$%. Mr. Wakeford is twenty-seven 
years of age. 


Dundee Appointment.—In reference to the new ap- 
pointme a. in the Dundee Gas Department consequent 
upon Mr. James Storrier’s resignation, mentioned in our 
Personal columns last week, it ‘has been pointed out that 
- new first assistant is Mr. W. S. Johnston—not Mr. H. 

Johnston, as stated 
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A Floodlighting Installation has lately been completed 
by the Wandsworth and District Gas Company at the 
Plough Inn, Ewell, Surrey, the contract having been ob- 
tained in competition with electricity. 


Over 4000 People attended the cooking demonstration 
and exhibition of gas appliances held at the Stalybridge 
Town Hall. It was organized by the Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee and was the biggest and most successful they have 
ever held in the town. 


Modern Gas Apparatus is to be fitted in the kitchen of 
the West Bromwich Town Hall. This was decided at a 
rece ” meeting of the Baths and Estates Committee, and 
Mr. J. Hunter Rioch, Borough Gas Engineer and Manager, 
has been authorized to install the equipment. 


Gas Street Lighting at Sandgate.—At a meeting of 
the Sandgate Urban Council estimates were’ reeeived from 
the Folkestone Gas Company and the Folkestone Elec- 
tricity Supply Company for street lighting. After discus- 
sion, the Council decided unanimously in favour of gas. 


Sir David Milne-Watson will preside at the Monthly 
Luncheon of the Industrial Co-Partnership Association to 
be held at the Holborn Restaurant, Kingsway, W.C. 1, to- 
morrow (Dec. 7), when Mr. Harold B. Butler, C.B., Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office, will speak on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Influence of Recent Events on the World 
of Industry.”’ 


British Tar Products.—The net profit of this firm for 
the year to Sept. 30 last amounted to £46,648, as against 
£49,150 for the previous twelve months. The total avail- 
able for distribution, after addition of the £3217 brought 
forward, is £49,865—a decrease of £1400. It is proposed to 
maintain the distribution on the preferred ordinary and 
ordinary shares at 10%, plus a bonus of 5°, and to carry 
forward £1423. 


A Model Home in Gloucester has been fitted up as an 
all-gas exhibition house by the Gloucester Gas Light Com- 
pany, and health, comfort, and cleanliness are the keynotes 
of the house. It was formally declared open by the Mayor 
of Gloucester (Mr. T. Hannam Clark). Mr. J. H. Jones 
(Chairman of the Gas Company) presided, supported by 
Col. F. K. S. Metford and Mr. W. E. Vinson (Directors of 
the Company), Mr. T. B. James (Secretary), Mr. W. S. 
Morland (Engineer), and Mr. E. Evans (Superintendent). 


Gas Floodlighting in Edinburgh.—Mr. J. Jamieson, 
Engineer and Manager of Edinburgh Gas Department, re- 
ported at a meeting of Edinburgh Corporation Public 
Utilities Committee, that the Department have arranged to 
floodlight with gas George Heriot’s School, Daniel Stewart’s 
College, and the Department’s showrooms throughout the 
City, from Dec. 15 to Jan. 2, the period when other illumi- 
nations will be carried on in the City. The Committee ap- 
proved of the proposal. It was stated that the Corporation 
may consider the floodlighting of Donaldson’s Hospital next 
year. 
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Considerable Improvement has been effected in the gas 
lighting of the Haltwistle, Greenhead, and District Indus- 
trial Co-Operative Society, Ltd., Haltwistle, where a 
smaller number of lights have been installed, but with 
greatly increased power. The local organ of the Society 
remarks that the renovation—which was carried out by 
Mr. W. H. Brooks, the Resident Manager of the Haltwistle 
Gas Light Company—has rendered the appearance of the 
shops and windows a good advertisement to the Gas Com- 
pany. 


The Annual Report of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology records the termination this year of an 
investigation in a gas-works which has gone on continu- 
ously for nine years. During that period, the Institute has 
dealt with problems of organization, working methods, and 
conditions, &c., in the meter, stove, and fire shops, the 
carbonizing plant, the coke loading yard, and the fitters’ 
shops. It has carried out work in connection with a change 
in shift arrangements, and the work of outdoor fitters, of 
canvassers, of representatives, and of the showroom staffs. 


Members of the Institution of Gas Engineers are in- 
vited to attend a Lecture of the Institute of Patentees on 
‘*The Progress of Television,’’ by Mr. R. W. Corkling, 
F.P.S., A.M.I.R.E., at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, at 9 p.m., on Friday, Dec. 15. The President of 
the Institute of Patentees, the Rt. Hon. Lord Askwith, 
K.C.B., will be in the Chair. The Lecture will be illus- 
trated by lantern slides and there will be a demonstration of 
television at 11 p.m. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Secretary, the Institution of Gas Engineers, 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 1. 


Cooker Time Control.—As optional equipment, cookers 
made by the King’s Appliance Company (an affiliated 
undertaking of the King’s County Lighting Company, of 
Brooklyn, New York) can be fitted with time control. This 
automatically turns the oven gas on and off at any pre- 
determined time, without any attention. The home-maker 
can spend an afternoon at the theatre, at bridge, or at any 
of a score of recreational pursuits, with the knowledge that 
the time clock will automatically start and stop its cook- 
ing at the proper time; that the temperature will be cor- 
rectly maintained; that the meal will be perfectly cooked, 
ready to serve on her return. 





Girl’s Fatal Hair Wave. 


How a girl of 19 was electrocuted when having her hair 
waved was related at an inquest at Halesowen, Worcester- 
shire, on Nov. 25. 

The girl was seated in a chair, her head being surrounded 
by the drying apparatus. Suddenly her head fell forward. 
A doctor was summoned, but she was dead. 

Dr Lamb, lecturer in pathology at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, stated that death was due to heart failure following 
electrocution. 

Mr, J. Morgan, a Birmingham electrical expert, said 
that there was an electrical defect in the apparatus insu- 
lation. One of the wires was punctured in two places and 
the cotton covering was frayed, which meant that the girl 
was exposed to a severe shock. 

A verdict of: ‘‘ Accidental death by electrocution re- 
sulting from a defective hair-drying apparatus ”’ was re- 
corded. 

It is probable that in many cases in such establishments 
a woman, by settling herself in a comfortable position with 
feet outstretched, can rest her foot against either waste or 
supply water pipes leading to the basement, thus estab- 
lishing contact with earth. In this position she is practi- 
cally in an electric chair, and it only needs a fault to the 
case of the apparatus used on her head to establish a flow 
of current through the body. 


tin, 
<P 





That “ Safety ”’ Question. 


In the Daily Mirror of Nov. 30 is an account of a failure 
of the electric lighting when a patient was about to under- 
go an operation at the Rye Memorial Hospital. 

‘‘ Delay,’’ it was stated, ‘‘ might have been fatal, and 
Dr. Martin Button performed the operation by candle-light 
with the aid of an emergency electric lighting system 
worked by batteries. The patient was last night reported 
to be progressing favourably. 

‘© © Tt was a long operation and our principal anxiety was 
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that our emergency lights would fail before it was com- 
pleted,’ the matron told the Daily Mirror. 

‘The light failure, which affected a wide area, was caused 
by a loose wire being flung over high tension cables from 
Hastings. It lasted about half an hour.”’ 

A touch of irony is brought into the failure in that the 
patient was a Junior Clerk of the Rye Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


_ 
— 





Southport’s Proof. 


A Spectacular Demonstration. 


A spectacular demonstration has been staged at South- 
port, where the Corporation Gas Department arranged 
what they modestly called a ‘‘ novel demonstration.’’ No 
fewer than five complete six-course dinner menus were 
cooked simultaneously in five ‘‘ New World ’”? Regulo-con- 
trolled cookers, each oven being padlocked and chained by 
the Mayoress of Southport (Mrs. Lewis), who herself kept 
the key. 

A large number of guests were invited, including the 
Mayor and the members of the Gas Committee, and to 
prove his complete confidence in the result of this cooking 
test, the Gas Engineer (Mr. John Bond) arranged that 
after the guests had admired the perfect appearance of the 
food that was cooked, they should also judge of its quality 
for themselves, by partaking of it. 





[ By courtesy of the ‘‘ Southport Visitor.” 


During the cooking, which occupied 70 minutes, Dr. 
Winter, of Radiation Limited, gave an interesting lecture 
dealing with the advantages of gas as a heating and cook- 
ing agent, touching also upon the features of the “‘ Regulo ”’ 
and the ‘‘ New World ” oven, which enabled so successful 
a result of the cooking to be anticipated with certainty. 
The ladies of the party were then each presented with a 
souvenir, and the Mayoress retained the padlock and key 
as a memento of what must have been to her a most inter- 
esting occasion. 

Short formal speeches were.made by the Mayor and the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, expressing appreciation 
of the demonstration and also their high opinion of the 
cooking, and it is safe to say that no more convincing 
method of showing the great developments in gas cooking 
could have been devised. The staging of a test such as 
this, with five cookers and a complete luncheon party, is 
an obiect lesson in modern salesmanship, no less than in 
the reliability of the ‘‘ New World ”’ cooker. 


ite 
—_—- 





Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Members of the Institution of Gas Engineers are invited 
to attend the next meeting of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Sociey at the Lighting Service Bureau of the Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers Association, 2, Savoy Hill, Strand, 
W.C. 2, on Tuesday, Dec. 12, 1933, at 6.80 p.m., when a 
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paper by Mr. A. W. Beuttell, M.I.E.E., on ‘‘ An Analytical 
Basis for a Lighting Code; A Method of Computing V Values 
of Illumination for Various Classes of Work,’’ will be pre 
sented and discussed. 

Light refreshments will be provided at 6.30 p.m. Tickets 
of admission m: iy be obtained from the Secretary, "gal 
tion of Gas Engineers, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


—_—<-—— ——— 


International Congress for Scientific 
Management. 


Considerable progress is being made with the organiza- 
tion of the Sixth Internation: al Congress for Scientific Man- 
agement which is being held in London from July 15 to 18 
in 1935. 

A strong Council, which includes representatives of socie 
ties connected with some phase of scientific management, 
has been formed. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is the Patron of the Confer- 
ence, and Government support has been promised. The 
Chairman of the Conference is Sir George Beharrell, D.S.O., 
Managing Director of “1s 2 The Chairman of the vari- 
ous Committees are Dr. E. F. Armstrong, F.R.S. (Organi 
zation), Sir Henry Fowler, K.B.E. (Technical), and Mr. G. 
R. Freeman, F.C.A. (Finance). Mr. H. Ward, late General 
Secretary of the National Institute of Industrial Psy 
c ‘thology , has been appointed Secretary. 

It is hoped that the Congress will demonstrate that 
British Industry and British technicians are fully alive to 
the importance of scientific principles in management. 
Many highly skilled organizations exist which are using 
and propagating these principles, but the Congress should 
help still further to stimulate the national movement in 
this direction and to create a general appreciation of the 
applications of management to organized industrial and 
commercial activity. 

Among the questions which will be discussed are: 

(a) Concrete examples of the application of scientific 
management to distribution problems in manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, and retailing. 

(b) Methods of controlling production. 

(c) Methods of selection, education, and training of per- 
sonnel suitable for high administrative positions. 

(d) What are the correct methods of inculecating modern 
management principles and practices in large-scale, 
medium, and small undertakings? What is the réle 
of trade or other associations in this field? 


— ~— 


The Technical Committee feel that these questions should 
produce a valuable set of really useful and _ practical 
papers. 





Gas Legislation. 


In the House of Commons last week Mr. Lewis asked the 
President of the Board of Trade whether he proposed to 
introduce legislation in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions.of the Departmental Committee appointed to advise 
as to the amendment of existing gas legislation. 

Mr. Runciman replied that the matter was under con 
sideration. 

Mr. Lewis: Will the right hon. Gentleman bear in mind 
the fact that, owing to the increased taxation of fuel oil, 
the question of the price at which gas can ibe supplied for 
industrial purposes is one of great urgency? 

Mr. W. Ross-Taylor: Will the right hon. aoe eae also 
bear in mind that the National Fuel and Power Committee, 
as long ago as August, 1928, said that the legislation which 
is now proposed by the Dep: artme ntal Committee was then 
very urgent? 

Mr. Runciman: Yes, Sir, it is true that they did make 
that recommendation, but the Board of Trade is charged 
with the duty of looking after the interests of the consumer 
as well as of the producer 





Sulphur Recovery from Spent Oxide. 


In an article in our issue of April 26 (p. 219), the possi 
hilities of recovering a pure sulphur from spent oxide were 
discussed, and it was noted that two plants were in opera- 
tion in Germany. Both these plants were based on the 
dissolution of the sulphur in carbon disulphide, subsequent 
evaporation of the solvent, and recovery of the sulphur. 
The extracted oxide residue was, after suitable treatment, 
returned to the purifiers. 

Recently, further extension of this. process is reported 
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from Germany. Three plants are now in operation— 

by the I.G. Farbenindustrie at Merseburg, the Thyssenise an 
Gas and Wasserwerke at Duisburg, and the Ruhrgas at 
Essen, the latter plant being referred to in the article 
quoted above. : 

The Ruhr plant is recovering some 6000 tons of sulphur 
per annum and the Thyssen unit about 2000 tons per 
annum. In addition to these plants, another German steel 
works is proposing to install a plant at Dortmund. 

Although the economics of the recovery of sulphur have 
so far appeared rather questionable, particularly in the ab- 
sence of an assured market for the recovered sulphur, the 
extension of this German process suggests that the process 
is not uneconomical. 





Coventry and Sulphuric Acid Manufacture. 


There was a lengthy discussion at a meeting of the Coven- 
try City Council on Tuesday of last week when the minutes 
of the Gas Committee were presented for confirmation. The 
minutes stated that the Gas Engineer had submitted re- 
ports in regard to a scheme for the reconstruction of the 
sulphuric acid plant at Foleshill Gas-Works, which was 
damaged by fire last August, and also in regard to a 
suggestion by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., that the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid at the gas-works should be 
discontinued, and that the Company should purchase the 
sulphur contained in the spent oxide produced there. The 
cost of the scheme of reconstruction was £13,233, towards 
which there was available £8392 received from the insur- 
ance company under the fire policy. The Committee had 
resolved that approval be given to an agreement with the 
chemical company for the purchase of the sulphur for a 
period of the three years. 

Mr. G. E. Hodgkinson moved the reference back of the 
minutes, contending that the proposal was averse to the 
ge of the public ownership. 

Mr. E. Roberts, Chairman of the Gas Committee, in 
reply, od the arguments used in favour of municipal trad- 
ing were not always sound and more often not sincere. 


The report was eventually adopted. 





Nottingham Developments. 


Reconstruction of the Easteroft Gas-Works of the Not 
tingham Corporation has long been under consideration. 
At a meeting of the Gas Committee on Wednesday last the 
tender of the Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven 
Construction Company (1920), Ltd., was accepted for the 
dismantling of present worn-out appliances and their re- 
placement by a new carbonizing plant. 

The contract which has been entered into is for the con- 
struction of 18 continuous vertical retorts, each of which 
will be capable of carbonizing 10 tons a day, the daily out- 
put being 3 million c.ft.—about 25°, of the winter output 
for the city. 

At the same meeting Alderman Sir 
elected Chairman of the Committee for the 27th 
period. 


Albert Ball was re- 


annual 





Morris-Commercial Order Recotd. 


As evidence of the upward trend of trade it ~ interesting 
to note that Morris Commercial Cars, Ltd., have, during 
the last three months, received : 1 substantial increase of 
orders for commercial vehicles, as manana with the same 
period of the three preceding years. Last week the orders 
reached a figure which is a record in the history of the 
Company, while the total orders for September, October, 
and November show an increase of 80°, over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

It is felt that this happy state of affairs is primarily due 
to the general trade revival, allied to the fact that Messrs. 
Morris ‘Commercial now have a most comprehensive range 
of four and six cylinder vehicles to cover the requirements 
of every trade. Secondly, the new Road-Rail Act which 
increases the taxes on heavy road vehicles, particularly 
those running on oil, has led to an increased demand for 
light and medium weight vehicles, principally those of 
30 ewt., 2 ton, 3 ton, and 33 ton capacity. Messrs. 
Morris Commercial expect an even greater demand for 
these vehicles next year and are making the necessary 
arrangements for a larger output. 
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French Gas-Works Design 





From ‘‘ West’s Gas.’’ 


An air view of the Works of the Cornilion Gas Undertaking. 





Deal Public Lighting. 


Gas Secures New Contract. 


At last month’s meeting of the Deal Town Council, the 
Lighting Committee presented an elaborate report, with de- 
tailed and tabulated information, in regard to public light- 
ing tenders received from the.Deal and Walmer Gas Com- 
pany and the S.E. Kent Electric Power Company. Quota- 
tions were invited for a 3, 5, or 7 years’ contract. The 
Gas Company tendered for all three periods and the Elec- 
tricity Company for a 7 years’ period only (owing to the 
capital charges involved in providing the necessary equip- 
ment). At the end of that period the Electricity Company 
stated that lower prices could probably be quoted. This 
Company tendered for lighting only those parts of the town 
in which their mains are already laid, and the Gas Company 
had therefore to be asked to submit a supplementary tender 
for lighting the remaining streets. The combined prices of 
these two tenders amounted to £1484 2s. 9d. per annum for 
a 7 years’ contract, against £1271 3s. per annum as at 
present, plus the cost of electric lizhting the Queen Street- 
High Street junction and Mill Hill. The Gas Company did 
not tender for the two last-named items. 

After setting out a number of the points taken into con 
sideration, the Committee recommended : 


contract with the Gas Company; (2) the 

gas lamps, and the conversion of all single 
bijou lamps to the double bijou (110 c.p.) type; (3) alteration 
of position of 10 gas lamps as recommended in May; (4) a 7 
years’ contract with the $.E. Kent Electricity Power Company 
for lighting of the Mill Hill Estate, and of the suspended lamp 
at the Queen Street-High Street junction, 

Summarized, the cost per annum of these recommendations i is 
£1450 10s. 6d.—i.e., to Gas Company, 5 years’ contract, 361 
lamps, 46,940 C.p., £1310 7s.; extensions, fishermen’s lights, 
&e., £39 7s. 6d.; extended lighting to midnight during August 
and first part of September, £8 10s.; total, £1358 4s. 6d. To 
Electricity Company, 7 vears’ contract, Mill Hill Estate roads, 
£82 10s.; Queen Street lamp, £9 16s. In addition, the cost of 
altering positions of 10 lamps, as recommended, will be £40. 
This is a non-recurring item of which £19 10s. is the estimated 


(1) A five years’ 


provision of 26 new 


cost of road repairs, which would be carried out by the Sur- 
veyor’s department. 

Cost.—The additional cost per annum involved in the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that 26 new lamps be provided, and 
that all single bijou lamps be converted to twin-bijou, is 
£153 19s. 6d., but against this is a saving of £92 6s. on a 7 years’ 
contract with the Electricity Company for Mill Hill and Queen 
Street junction lighting. 

For the year ended July 31, 1933, the cost of lighting the 
Borough was approximately £1500. In the present contract with 
the Gas Company (which expires on May 81 next), the price is 
£1200 6s. 3d., but the number of lamps has been increased and 
additional extensions made. Per lamp, the comparison is about 

£3 12s. 6d. under the new contract, against £3 16s. under the 
old contract. 

Hours.—Lighting hours will be as now—gas lamps, half-hour 
after sunset to 11.15 p.m.; electric lamps, half-hour after sun- 
set to midnight. There will be a provision in the contract for 
an increase or decrease in the contract price for every one-fifth of 
a penny per therm rise or fall in the price of gas as compared 
with the rate prevailing at the date of the tender or contract. 

Coal Duty.—The Gas Company ointed out that the lighting 
of 361 lamps involves the use of 260 tons of coal per annum, 
on which coal duty at 1s. 6d. per ton is payable, affording annual 
relief to the rates of £19 10s. 

Lighting Demonstration.—The Gas Company stated that they 
wer: prepared to erect for demonstration purposes at their own 
expense any reasonable number of new or higher powered lamps 
than those at present in use, and they suggested the replacement 
of existing lamps on the sea front with more modern ones, plus 
reflectors, and the utilizing in High Street, Victoria Road, or 
London Road of the displaced lamps. 


Alderman Montgomery (Chairman) said the Committee 
should be given credit for the great amount of time put in 
with a view to the report, which was very favourable re- 
garding dhe existing contract, and the recommendation was 
unanimous. Unfortunately the Electric Light Company 
only quoted for 7 years, leaving the Committee with Hob- 
son’s choice. 

After a protracted discussion, during the course of which 
an amendment was put and iost, the original proposition 
was carried, and the Mayor congratulated the Committee, 
remarking that there was certainly going to be an improve- 
ment in the town’s lighting. The Gas Company’s offer of a 
lighting demonstration was also accepted. 
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Meeting of the Ceramic Society 


Refractory Materials Section 


The Autumn Meeting of the Refractory Materials Section 
of the Ceramic Society was held on Nov. 22, 23, and 24 in 
the Rooms of the Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
London. 

The programme maintained the usual high standard, 
and no fewer than ten papers were submitted. The follow- 
ing abstracts of three of these will be of interest. 


PERMEABILITY OF REFRACTORY MATERIALS TO 
GASES. 
By F. H. Crews, M.Sc., A.1.C., and A. T. GREEN, 
F.Inst.P., A.I.C. 


Part III. deals with experiments at temperatures from 
500° up to 850° C., the apparatus and experimental pro- 
cedure being described for the tests made on specified fire- 
clay and silica products. The results are presented in an 
extensive table and also in graphical form, and discussed. 
Application of the results to higher temperatures is next 
discussed, and the following conclusions drawn from the 
numerical values of the permeability to nitrogen of thirteen 
representative refractory materials, directly measured, at 
temperatures between 500° and 850° are given: (a) The 
permeability decrease with rise in temperature in a manner 
almost independent of the nature of the material and the 
value of its permeability coefficient at ordinary tempera- 
tures. For a temperature increase from 10° to 500° C. the 
permeability is reduced to almost 0'5 its value, and from 10° 
to 850° C. to a little below 0°4 of its value. For silica 
materials the values are slightly less. (b) The increase in 
the viscosity of the gas with rise in temperature is shown to 
account almost quantitatively for the decrease in permea- 
bility. (c) Assuming a quantitative relationship between 
permeability and gaseous viscosity, the reduction in per- 
meability produced at 1000° to 1350° has been calculated. 

Part IV. deals with “‘ The Significance of Pe rmeability 
to Gases in Relation to the Texture and Industrial Usage 
of Refractory Materials.”’ 

Permeability to gases, defined as the readiness with 
which the gas in question will pass through the material 
under a definite difference of pressure, depends on the 
number and average dimensions of the open pore spaces, 
but in a different manner from that of apparent porosity. 
Thus measurements of both porosity and permeability will 
give information concerning the pore system not obtain- 
able from either alone. 

Permeability is measured in the direction of the flow of 
the gas, which can be varied. It is thus directional in 
nature, whereas porosity is three-dimensional. It should 
not be assumed that permeability values are the same in 
different directions, for they have been found to differ 
materially within a single brick, and almost invariably 
least—in various standard-sized bricks—when measured 
perpendicular to the 9 in. by 44 in. face. In all types of 
refractory bricks, the permeability perpendicular to the 
9 in. by 8 in. face is generally greater than that at right 
angles to the 9 in. by 44 in. face, and often two or three 
times greater, and the values when measured perpendicular 
to the 44 in. by 3 in. face are also usually greater in about 
the same proportion. 

Permeability measurements have revealed considerable 
differences in pore structure in different zones of a brick, 
even when the gas flow is in every — in the same direc- 
tion relative to edges of thé brick. Values vary by 100%, 
particularly in those aluminous fireclay materials which 
tend to develop a denser surface layer as the result of salt 
migration towards the surface during the drying or early 
firing of the goods. Whether the manufacturer aims to- 

wards complete homogeneity or the controlled development 
of a denser surface, permeability measurements would 
serve as a sensitive instrument of control. 

The permeability of three different fireclays examined 
was found to be very low in the dried material. It in- 
creased slowly as the firing temperature increased, being 
still quite low at 650°, and thereafter increased more 
rapidly up to 1200° C., beyond which there was either a 
definite slackening in the increase or a decpgase in 
permeability. 

he Gas Retort.—The amount of gas which passes 
through to the flues obviously depends upon the per- 
meability of the material of the walls of the retort. In an 
appendix to the paper details are given of the calculation 
of percentage of gas made which is lost through this cause 
for a vertical retort of 180 sa. ft. internal surface. For an 
average retort material, working under normal conditions, 
the loss for a new installation would appear to be of the 


order of 0°75%, and of this 0°3% apparently escapes in the 
upper fifth of the retort. 

It is perhaps as well to stress the fact that the calcula- 
tion is based on the data for unused material, but after a few 
weeks’ service the conditions obtaining in the retort will 
have considerably modified its properties. The lower two- 
fifths of the retort will have been so affected by the slagging 
action of the coal ash as to become almost completely glazed, 
and so will approximate to a completely gas- -tight struc- 
ture. The accumulation of scurf in this zone also has the 
effect of reducing the passage of gas from the retort to the 
flues. Thus only the topmost portion is left through 
which appreciable transfer of gas can proceed. From the 
calculation it may therefore be concluded that 0 75% re- 
presents about the maximum loss which can occur in such 
a retort by transpiration through the refractory material. 
Where gas passes from retort to flues in much larger quan- 
tities—as shown by analysis of flue gases—the loss has 
probably taken place via cracks and faulty joints produced 
in service rather than through the intact retort walls. 

The gases also convey corrosive material into the pores 
of the structure, either as vapour or as fine dust particles. 
This action would naturally occur more particularly in the 
upper half of the retort, where surface slagging is less 
severe. Owing to the high temperature and the irregu- 
larities of the connecting pore systems, these corroding 
agents are likely to be retained almost entirely in the pores 
of the retort material, the vapour by direct chemical 
action, and the dust by deposition and subsequent reaction. 
The rate of flow of the gas through the refractory, which 
depends upon the permeability of the latter, determines 
the rate at which alkalis, iron compounds, &c., are brought 
into intimate contact with the pore surfaces within the 
retort structure. 

The fact that in all gas retorts the flue surfaces are 
hotter than the carbonizing surfaces is important in con- 
sidering the question of slagging and corrosion, for if at 
any point the matrix should acquire more than minimum 
fluidity, capillary surface forces will induce migratory 
movement towards the (hotter) flue side of the refractory. 
Such developments occur mostly in the lower half of the 
retort. 

It would thus appear that the greater the permeability 
of the retort material in the upper half, the greater the 
possibility: of contamination giving rise to flaking and 
spalling; while in the lower half, the greater the readiness 
with which slagging constituents may be withdrawn from 
the carbonizing towards the flue surface. Providing the 
under-load strength of the structure is not seriously im- 
paired, this may be beneficial in reducing the tendency, of 
the charge to stick. The refractory for the upper portion 
of the retort should on this argument have as low a per- 
meability as is consistent with the other requisite pro- 
perties, while for the lower half a greater permeability (but 
not too great) might be beneficial. The consideration of 
the zones in which the direct loss of gas is greatest leads to 
the same conclusion. 

In the horizontal type of gas retort the possibility of gas 
losses through the refractories is greater, owing to the re- 
latively higher pressure which normally exists in the free 
space at the top of the retort. It may possibly assume 
economic proportions, particularly in the case of retorts 
constructed from silica materials, which, as a class, are 
more permeable than fireclay. The generally lower tem- 
perature of operation is another factor which also tends to 
give a higher value to the amount of gas penetration in 
the horizontal as compared with the vertical retort. In 
this, as in every type of retort, the maximum loss from this 

cause will occur in the initial stages of operation, because 
the glazing action of the slag and the deposition of scurf 
are quickly effective in reducing the permeability of the 
refractory materials. 


ACTION OF CARBON MONOXIDE ON REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS, PART I. 


By W. Huertt, M.Met., F.R.M.S., H. ExLterton, and 
A. T. Green, F.Inst.P., A.I.C. 


The authors have investigated the action of carbon 
monoxide on fireclay refractories well known to British 
industries. They hope the work will eventually lead to 
some explanation of the susceptibilities to this dis- 
integrating action, and perhaps remedial treatment in the 
manufacture. The following is a very brief summary : 

1. Tests involving a study of the influence of carbon 
monoxide on eleven different types of fireclay products for 
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periods of 200 hours at 420° C. have been completed. Only 
three products entirely resisted disintegration. 

2. In an analysis of ‘the factors influencing disintegration 
it is indicated ‘that the character of the iron compounds 
present in the brick is the most important. This factor 
seems to mask the others. In order to substantiate these 
statements, data on gas permeability are given. 

3. Further work on a ferruginous fraction of one product, 
obtained by the use of bromoform as a gravity separator, 
has been completed. It is shown that this fraction is very 
highly ferruginous, and that its presence is the cause of 
carbon deposition. 
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NOTES ON THE TESTING OF REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS. 


- By Cyrm Epwarps (Research Section, The 
Woodall-Duckham Companies). 


The paper consists mainly of comments on various tests 
applied to refractories, including after-contraction refrac- 
toriness test, refractoriness under load, spalling tests on 
silica bricks, and on shape dimensions, &c. Several sug- 
gestions for modifications are offered, based on the author’s 
valuable experience. 





¢ 
+ 
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THE FUSION OF COAL 


C, Arnu contributed a paper on the fusion of coal to 
Revue de l’Industrie Minérale, 1933, 155-173 (April 15). It 
is reproduced in Journal des Usines a4 Gaz, 1933, 3/, 512-519 
(Oct. 20) and 541-548 (Nov. 3). 

The dilatometer method of Audibert and Delmas was 
employed. The dilatometer is a steel tube 340 mm. long 
and of 8 mm. bore. One end is closed. It is essential that 
the interior of the tube should be perfectly regular and 
polished, and it is desirable that the tube should be drilled 
rather than drawn. The tube is provided with a machined 
steel cylinder 7°8 mm. in diameter and 30 mm. long, a play 
of only 02 mm. being allowed. At one end of the piston 
and perpendicular to its axis is a rigid pointer. 

The coal is ground to pass entirely a 90 mesh sieve and 
compressed by tamping into the form of a truncated cone 
of height 60 mm. and diameters 6 and 7 mm., the volume 
being thus 2 c.c. The briquette is placed in the tube and 
is followed by the piston. 

Heating is effected in an electrically-heated tube-furnace 
containing a bath of molten nitrates and giving an abso- 
iutely uniformly heated zone at least 200 mm. long. The 
pointer is set in front of a graduated scale which enables 
its movement to be followed. 

The temperature of the salt-bath is measured by means 
of a silver-constantan couple, and the tube is plunged into 
the bath when the temperature of the latter is 380° C. The 
rate of rise of temperature is maintained at 1° C. per 
minute by means of a multiple- step transformer. 

When the coal melts, the piston falls since the diameter 
of the briquette is less than that of the tube. The theoreti- 
cal height of fall of the piston would be 20°3 mm. or 34% 
of the initial height of the briquette on the assumption that 
the apparent volume of the fused coal is equal to that of 
the briquette. In general, a contraction less than this is 
obtained. The percentage change of volume is plotted 
against the temperature, and, in addition to the swelling 
curve thereby obtained, information as to the melting and 
solidifying points of the coal is obtained. 

The apparatus may be used for the detection of the 
effects caused by the spontaneous heating of coal during 
storage. Coal which has become heated during storage 
gives a curve markedly different from that given by the 
unheated coal—i.e., the percentage contraction is lower, 
and no subsequent expansion occurs if alteration has been 
sufficiently marked. If the contraction fails to reach 20% 
and no subsequent expansion occurs, the coal has become 
useless for coke manufacture though it may be employed as 
a component of a blend or may even require rejection. 

The liability of a coal to become heated is investigated 
by means of dilatometer tests on (1) the fresh coal and 
(2) samples of the coal heated for various periods—1, 1} 
or 3 hours—at 120° C. Heating is carried out under stan- 
dardized conditions, 20 gms. of the 90 mesh coal being 
spread out in a watch- glass of 18 cm. diameter. 

Some coals do not swell in the dil: atometer test. In the 
case of these coals, if the contraction in volume is less than 
20%, the coal is not of first-class coke-making quality. A 
coal is definitely bad if the contraction is less than 12%, 
and such a coal is suitable only when blended with a better 
coal. If the contraction is between 12 and 20%, the coal 

may be carbonized by itself in a rapid oven. Similarly, in 
the case of blends, those which show less than 20% con- 


A French Investigation 


traction cease to be definitely good, and those which give 
contractions less than 12% must be rejected. 

In the case of coals which swell in the dilatometer test, 
the expansion may be less than equal to or greater than 
the initial contraction. In the latter case, the expansion 
may often be considerable—more than 100%. 

All coals which at the time they are to be used show an 
expansion, are in principle sufliciently agglutinating, pro- 
vided that they do not lose their ability to fuse during the 
first hours of carbonization. This can readily be verified 
by a preheating test at 120° C. for 3 hours. 

As regards the utility of the dilatometer test in the in- 
vestigation of the weathering of coals, it may be mentioned 
that the three hours’ test at 120° C. on 90 mesh coal gives 
rise to approximately the same order of change as does 
three months’ storage of 0°4 in. slack in the open at an 
average air temperature of 20° C. 

The liability of coal to produce a fissured coke may also 
be predicted by means of dilatometer tests. Fissuring, 
which is especially characteristic of coals of high volatile 
content, can only occur as a consequence of evolution of 
volatile matter after the charge has solidified. It will be 
the more pronounced as the amount of volatile matter left 
after this stage increases. Fissuring tends to be greater the 
higher the volatile content of the coal and also, other things 
being equal, the lower the solidification temperature. An 
index of fissuring may be obtained by observations of the 
weight of the dilatometer (1) empty, (2) filled with coal, 
(3) just before fusion commences, (4) just before swelling 
commences, and (5) immediately solidific sation has occurred. 
If the moisture and volatile matter contents of the coal are 
known, it is possible to calculate the fissuring index—i.e., 
the volatile content of the semi-coke at the solidification 
point expressed as a percentage of the original volatile 
content of the coal. A coal (V.M. = 31°5%) with a 
fissuring index of 13% did not give rise to splintery coke, 
whereas a coal (V.M. = 83°7%) with a fissuring index of 
33°5% gave a very splintery coke. These two indices 
cover the whole range so far found in the coals which have 
been tested. The index does not place coals rigidly in 
order of their fissuring propensity, since the tendency to 
fracture depends, also, on the resistance of the semi-coke 
to forces of rupture. A coal which does not swell, does not 
fuse completely, and small voids are left. Cohesion will be 
less than it would be when moderate swelling occurs. Ex- 
cessive swelling reduces the resistance owing to the forma- 
tion of numerous bubbles with thin walls. 

The colour and appearance of coke depend on the nature 
of the coal. With a swelling coal, the coke has a structure 
composed of bubbles surrounded by solidified material 
which is, itself, full of finer bubbles. Fracture of such a 
coke gives rise to a series of hollows surrounded by the 
broken bubble-walls. The hollows reflect light badly, and 
the coke h herefore a dull grey appearance. 

If fusions unaccompanied by swelling, there are but few 
bubbles or none, and the gas is evolved between the minute 
particles of imperfectly fused coal. These, after solidifica- 
tion, show numerous convex surfaces which reflect light 
well and give a white appearance to the coke. If, at the 
same time, the coal has a high content of volatile matter, 
the deposition of graphite on these convex surfaces gives a 
silvery appearance to the coke. This is especially notice- 
able on fingery coke which is often but imperfectly fused. 
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A TECHNICAL SIGNPOST 
hs tee Oe os 


GENERAL. 


The technique of the use of compressed coal gas as a 
motor fuel would appear to have reached such a stage 
of development that its application to the heavier type of 
vehicle is now largely dependent upon the installation of 
suitable filling stations. A summary of the experimental 
work which is being « -arried out at Birmingham on this 
subject has been given by Dr. Walter (p. 302). Briefly, it 
may be stated that the power developed from coal gas is 
only slightly below that from petrol when the induction 
system is suitably modified to deal with the gas-air mix 
ture. Further, by increasing slightly the compression 
ratio, the power developed can be increased to equal ap- 
proximately that obtained from petrol. Thus the only 
additional running cost involved is the initial compression 
of the gas, which is given as about Is. per 1000 c.ft. of free 
gas. The cost of using gas is stated to be equivalent to the 
cost of using petrol at a price of 8°23d. per gallon. The 
importance which is being attached to this new develop 
ment in transport is evidenced in the Report of the Inspec- 
tor of Explosives for 1932 (p. 349). The safety of the steel 
cylinders employed for compressed gas has been carefully 
examined, and it has been found that,the material now being 
employed can be fractured by hydraulic pressure without 
bursting into fragments. Draft regulations have already 
been compiled regarding the use of these cylinders, and 
attention is now being given to the precautions necessary 
for énsuring the safety of the compression plants. With 
an extension of the use of compressed gas, filling stations 
may be included in the regulation of the Petroleum Act. 
It has been previously advocated in this Review that 
consideration be given to the use of compressed gas of a 
higher calorific value, and Sir Samuel Instone, in a recent 


letter to The Times (p. 558), points to the increase in power 


‘apacity per unit weight when using a gas 


and mileage « 
carbonization of, say, 900 B.Th.U. 


from low temperature 
per c.ft. 

The recent announcement that preference in respect of 
home produced “ petrol ’’ will be guaranteed for a number 
of years has excited considerable interest in schemes of 
hydrogenation and low-temperature carbonization. Pro- 
posals have been made for a gr: se sa scheme in South 
Wales which will combine both low-temperature carboni 
zation and hydrogenation (p. 252). An interesting account 
of the early history of the Bergius process has been con 
tributed (p. 408) and shows the steps which were taken to 
secure an interest in the process in this country prior to 
the acquisition of the complete rights by I.C.L., Ltd. 

Several statistical reports have been issued which are of 
interest to the Industry. The Board of Trade Returns for 
1932 (p. 450) show that the total coke oven gas purchased 
by Gas Undertakings has now risen to 15,400 million c.ft. 
as compared with figures of 13,900 and 13,200 million c.ft. 
for 1931 and 1930 respectively. Of the above total for 1932, 
the Sheffield Gas Company purchased approximately 5000 
million ¢.ft. A review of the Gas Industry in France re- 
veals some interesting figures (p. 564). The consumption 
of gas per head of population is very considerably greater 
in Great Britain than in any other European country 
viz., Great Britain 7000 c.ft per head, the next highest 
being Holland with 2860 c.ft., while France has only 1667 
c.ft. per head. These statistics refer to 1931. Nearly 40° 
of the coal carbonized in France in 1931 was imported, and 
out of the 500,000 tons of road tar used some 200,000 tons 
were imported. 

Previous reports of experiments carried out on the manu- 
facture and utilization of a coal oil fuel—i.e., a suspension 
of coal in oil (colloidal fuel)—have been singularly lacking 
in technical information concerning the nature, &c., of the 
oil coal suspension. In a report on recent research work 
carried out at the Fuel Research Station an attempt is 
mune to define the basic principles involved (p. 255). It 
is suggested that a liquid suitable for the dispersion of coal 
is one which has a sufficiently low viscosity to allow it to 
be easily pumped, while at the low rates of shear set up 
by the settling of a particle of coal in the oil the viscosity 
is great enough virtually to inhibit the settling of the sus- 
pended particles. The usual fuel oils do not possess a 
sufficiently high viscosity under these conditions, and it is 
necessary to add 01 to 0°5% of sodium stearate. While 
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the viscosity of the resulting mixture under normal flow 
conditions is not unduly increased, the liquid will support 
coal particles in suspension more or less indefinitely—no 
appreciable settling taking place at the end of six months. 
In another paper on this subject the problem has been 
examined from a chemical rather than a physical aspect 
(p. 256). Thus, it is well known that coal can be peptized 
by suitable treatment with swelling agents such as creosote 
and py ridine. The coal after this treatment may be dis- 
persed in oil and forms a relatively stable dispersion. Ow- 
ing to the more reactive charac ter of the coal ulmins from 
brown coals, this class of coal is regarded as particularly 
suitable for peptization and dispersion in a fuel oil. The 
above two papers were submitted at the recent World 
Petroleum Congress, and in the general report on coal fuel 
oils it is stated that the use of such fuels shows sufficient 
promise to warrant further study, and it is suggested that 
a joint research be undertaken by the authorities con- 
cerned. 
CARBONIZATION. 


Some indication of the progress of low-temperature car- 
bonization is afforded by the Board of Trade Returns 
recently published (p. 674). Thus, in 1932, there were ten 
plants of commercial and semi-commercial scale in opera 
tion, carbonizing 222,616 tons of coal, as compared with 
214,000 tons in 1931 and 204,000 tons in 1930. The greater 
part of this consumption is, however, accounted for by 
three or four plants, the ** Coalite ’’ process being the only 
one which is working on any considerable scale. The 
MacLaurin plant which has been worked by the Glasgow 
Corporation for a number of years has now been shut down 
and the plant is for disposal (p. 295). It is stated that 
the loss incurréd in building and running the plant has 
reached £80,000, and in view of this it was decided to dis- 
continue operations. It will be recalled that the process 
produced a fuel of medium volatile content (‘‘ Kincole ’’) 
and a gas of low calorific value. It is reported that a com- 
pany has been formed—the British Coal Refining Process, 
Ltd.—for the low-temperature carbonization of coal on the 
basis of the Salerni process (p. 296). The proposed process 
is said to be based on three years of investigation work on 
the Salerni process, regarding which a number of: remark- 
able claims were advanced some time ago. The new plant 
is to be erected at Huddersfield. 

In the William Young Memorial Lecture, which was given 
this year by the Director of Fuel Research, there is de- 
scribed some of the work of the Fuel Research Station on 
low and high temperature carbonization (p. 565). Sum- 
marizing the work on low-temperature carbonization, which 
has now been in progress for over ten years, it is stated 
that the earlier cast-iron retorts have been abandoned for 
vertical firebrick retorts, these latter being about 7 in. 
in width, with an inverse taper of 4 in. These retorts are 
suitable for either continuous or intermittent working. 
The heating gas is burnt in horizontal flues, and the whole 
of the gas and air is introduced into the top flue, the lower 
flues being thus heated solely by the sensible heat of the 
A special burner has been designed by which 
it is Fe to use producer gas or high or low tempera- 
ture coal gas for heating the setting. The temperatures 
are varied according to the class of coal carbonized, those 
in the top flue ranging from 900° to 1170° C., while the 
temperature of the internal retort surface varies from 600° 
to 700° C. Generally speaking, the greater the coking 
power of a coal the higher is the temperature required. In 
explanation of the relative freedom from “ hanging up ”’ 
of the charge when carbonizing a wide range of coals it is 
suggested that the ranid initial heating of the coal produces 
a ** skin ’’ of coke which slides relativelv easily through the 
The following may be taken as typical results 


waste gases 


retorts. 
with the latest type of retort: 
Coke. 14 to 15 cwt. per ton of coal 
Gas , 47 to 53 therms 
Tar Ir to 19 ga 
Volatile matter in coke . . 5°7 tog%, 


There is a large variation in the yields obtained, due, 
presumably, to the various types of coal used and to the 
necessity for maintaining different temperature conditions 
with the different coals. The alterations in throughput 
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with different coals are considerable, results quoted show- 
ing a variation of 100% between two different coals. As 
an alternative to low-temperature carbonization, satisfac- 
tory high-temperature products may be obtained by in- 
creasing the top flue temperature to 1250° C._ Ll nder these 
conditions a yield of 73°4 therms of gas and 10°9 gallons 
of tar was obtained from Thornley coal without any reduc- 
tion in throughput. Summarizing the present position it 
would appear that practically all classes of coal may be 
carbonized in these narrow vertical retorts (43-7 in. wide), 
the throughput varying according to the coal. No infor- 
mation is, however, given as to the life of these retorts, 
and it would be of interest to know whether the process is 
now regarded as suitable—technically and financially—for 
large-scale development. : ; 

Interesting information is also given in this paper with 
regard to the influence of carbonizing conditions upon the 
nature of the tar in relation to its suitability for hydro- 
genation. It is generally appreciated that up to the 
present the high-temperature product has not yielded 
satisfactory results on hydrogenation. The yield of light 
oil obtained on hydrogenation of tar from Barnsley coal is 
shown to vary considerably with the temperature of car- 
bonization—viz., from a minimum of 286% at a tempera- 
ture of 600°-790° C. to 347% at 500°-680° C. A further 
point of interest is that the deterioration of the catalyst 
becomes excessive if the specific gravity of the tar exceeds 
1°055. 

Investigations have also been carried out at the Fuel 
Research Station on two problems relating to horizontal 
retorts—viz. : 


(a) The possibility of steaming the charge. 
(b) Increasing the throughput by modifying heating con- 
ditions. 


In regard to (a), steam was introduced into one end of 
a retort during the last few hours of the carbonizing 
period, the whole of the gas passing away by the offtake 
at the further end. When carbonizing a 13} cwt. charge in 
12 hours, the gas vield was increased from 75 to 845 therms 
per ton (C.V. 528 B.Th.U. per c.ft.) by steaming in this 
wav for the last two hours. The steam used is given as 
2% of the weight of the coal. By reducing the charge to 
12 ewt., a throughput of 10 tons per day was obtained from 
a setting of 8 retorts and a yield of 87 therms per ton. 
In this case steaming took place during the last three 
hours. With a throughput of 11 tons, however, the steam- 
ing could only be maintained for one hour before there 
was a reduction in the retort temperature. Presumably 
the normal throughput of the setting may be taken as 11 
tons per day, in which case only one hour’s steaming is 
practicable, the total yield of gas being 78°9 to 79°8 therms 
per ton. With regard to (b), some further results are given 
concerning the increased throughput obtained by re-circu- 
lating a portion of the hot flue gases through the combus- 
tion chamber and setting. With a setting of old retorts it 
was found that a throughput of 17 tons per day could be 
maintained as compared with the nominal capacity of 10 
tons per day. It is, however, indicated that this nominal 
throughput may not represent the maximum throughput 
obtainable without re-circulation of the gases. After 
putting in new retorts and slightly modifying the construc- 
tion of the setting, the maximum throughput was reduced 
to 16°2 tons per day, to achieve which it was necessary to 
re-circulate 105,000 c.ft. of hot flue gas per hour. It 1s 
well known that a considerably greater throughput can be 
secured when the retorts of a setting are old and.compara- 
tively thin, which fact doubtless explains the above anomal- 
ous results. The cost of the increased throughput was an 
increased fuel consumption of 16 cwt. per ton plus the 
coke equivalent of the power required for re-circulating the 
gases, equal to 0°5 ewt. per ton, making a total increase 
of 2°1 ewt., or 61% of the quantity of coke required without 
re-circulation. The increased throughput obtained with 
this extra fuel consumption is difficult to determine, in view 
of the uncertainty regarding the maximum throughput 
under normal conditions. In special circumstances the 
above method of increasing the output of a setting may be 
used with considerable advantage, but for general applica- 
tion the relative advantages and disadvantages require 
very careful consideration. 

Reports of new carbonizing plants are received from 
various quarters. At the Hilsea Works of the Portsmouth 
Gas Company a new installation of W.-D. intermittent ver- 
tical ovens has been put into operation (p. 501). This in- 
stallation is comprised of 35 chambers built in one bench 
of five settings, each of which has seven chambers. Each 
chamber will carbonize a charge varying from three to 
eight tons. The settings are fired by producer gas from 
sten grate producers, the secondary air being pre-heated 
and the waste gases passing through a waste-heat boiler. 
At Lincoln a bench of the latest type of W.-D. vertical 
retorts has been erected (p. 30). There were 24 retorts in 
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all with a total capacity of 216 tons per day, equivalent to 
3°37 million c.ft. 

An arrangement is described by means of which the 
vacuum on the waste gas flue of a setting may be auto- 
matically maintained constant (p. 398). The primary and 
secondary air ports are connected to the two limbs of a 
differential pressure gauge. Any relative variation in 
vacuum causes a movement of the liquid of the gauge, 
thereby actuating a valve which decreases or increases the 
primary air supply according to the movement of the 
gauge. The ratio of primary and secondary air is thus 
maintained constant. 


Water Gas—Comptetr. GASIFICATION. 


The use of oxygen instead of air for the gasification of 
coal has obvious advantages, but up to the present it has 
not been an economical proposition owing to the high price 
of oxygen (p. 95). Recently, however, a commercial scale 
plant has been installed at the Tegel Works in Berlin for 
the gasification of brown coal briquettes. Using oxygen 
saturated with steam at 194° F. a yield of 1679 to 1780 
B.Th.U. per c.ft. of oxygen was obtained, this being equiva- 
lent to the gasification of 0°232 lb. of briquettes. Subse- 
quently, experiments were made with the plant under pres- 
sure, a condition which favours the formation of methane 
and carbon monoxide and allows of a lower oxygen con- 
sumption. The plant has been in operation under these 
conditions for several months, gasifying about 184 lbs. of 
briquettes per sq.ft. grate area at a pressure of 20 atmo- 
spheres. The removal of the tar and oils is facilitated by 
the high pressure maintained and the surface required for 
cooling the gas is correspondingly reduced. The calorific 
value and density of the gas produced render it suitable 
for direct supply to consumers. It is suggested that if 
oxygen can be obtained at a price of 53d. per 1000 c.ft.—a 
figure realizable with large sized units—the process is 
economically advantageous. Of the various advantages 
secured by the use of oxygen, it may be mentioned that 
(1) the gasification process may be worked continuously, 
thereby eliminating blow period losses, (2) the quality of 
the gas is sufficiently high to dispense with carburation, 
and (3) the volume of gas to be handled is considerably 
reduced. ¥ 

Although complete gasification and the distribution of a 
low grade gas has not been regarded as an economical pro- 
cess by most undertakings it is of interest to hear of the 
results which are being obtained from one of the Tully 
complete gasification plants (p. 620). This plant, which 
has been modernized by the installation of an automatic 
operator for the valves, &c., and also a waste-heat boiler, is 
capable of producing over 150,000 c.ft. of gas per day with 
only one man per shift. The coal throughput is, of course, 
low in relation to the gas output, being only three tons per 
day. The yield of gas equals 164 therms per ton, the calori- 
fic value being 365 B.Th.U. sper c.ft. 

The evaluation of a carburetting oil on the basis of its 
chemical and physical characteristics forms the subject of 
a recent German investigation (p. 676). A carburetting 
index is suggested, viz.: 

Index KH 


Where K \verage boiling point (° C.) at 1o mm. pressure. 
H Hydrogen content of oil (%). 
g Specific gravity of oil. 


This index is stated to give a satisfactory correlation with 
large scale results, and for a good carburetting oil should 
exceed 2600. In regard to the influence of the different 
working conditions upon the cracking efficiency it is found 
that (1) at a constant rate of oil feed the efficiency of crack- 
ing increases with the temperature over the range 650° to 
800° C., (2) for a specific oil rate the maximum gaseous 
thermal yield is obtained at 700°-750° C., this range being 
applicable to a large number of oils. The calorific value 
of the cracking gas is increased by the presence of hydro- 
gen, and there is evidence of definite absorption of hydro- 
gen. 

An interesting contribution has been made by Messrs. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., in which is compared the 
cost of coal gas and carburetted water gas manufacture 
(p. 394). In the first place comparison is made between 
the cost of carburetted water gas and coal gas for peak 
load supply. The point at which the output enters the 
** peak ”’ category is apparently arbitrarily chosen, and 
this must vary greatly with different undertakings. On 
this basis the cost of the carburetted water gas is given 
as 3°99d. per therm and the coal gas at 6°53d. per therm 
inclusive. It is doubtful whether the latter value may 
generally be applied, since the costs which may be justifi- 
ably debited to the provision of peak load gas vary con- 
siderably with different works. Combining the carburetted 
water gas and coal gas the peak load supply on the above 
basis will cost only 3°37d. per therm. In addition to the 
above economy, attention is called to the various indirect 
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advantages of the use of water gas. If no water gas were 
to be manufactured, the output of coke and tar would be 
considerably increased. The resulting increase of 264% in 
coke output which would result is regarded as being suffi- 
cient to bring about a collapse in coke prices. Further, 
the use of water gas saves the Gas Industry from complete 
dependence upon the collieries, while the advantages 
accruing from the fact that water gas can be manufactured 
at a few hours’ notice are well known. Finally, it is sug- 
gested that the economies effected by the use of carburetted 
water gas for peak load supply greatly exceed the addi- 
tional duty of 1d. per gallon which has recently been im- 
posed on gas oils, 


COKE, 


A new coke handling and grading plant capable of hand- 
ling over a million tons per annum has been recently com- 
pleted at the Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company (p. 197). The essential features of this plant 
are: 


1. A belt conveyor system. 

2. A wagon tipping machine capable of handling 560 tons 
per hour. 

3. Grading and screening plant. 

4. Machines for loading to (a) ships, (b) railway trucks. 


The coke from the retort houses and ovens passes first to 
the grading plant, the two types of coke, horizontal and 
coke oven, being treated separately. The grading plant is 
in three sections—viz.: (1) A preliminary scalping for the 
separation of the large and small coke. (2) A cutting sec- 
tion for small coke. (3) A plant for screening the cut coke 
into three sizes. The whole of the coke is conveyed to the 
grading plant in railway wagons. The coke over 2 in. 
size is fed to the cutting plant, the oversize being loaded to 
ships for export, &c. In addition to concrete storage 
hoppers, there is room for a large outside heap, and special 
arrangements are available for reclaiming the coke from 
this heap. A concrete tunnel is built below the heap, 
through which runs a 48 in. wide belt conveyor. The coke 
can be fed to this belt through 25 overhead valves and a 
maximum of 215 tons of coke per hour can be thus trans- 
ported. 

In an article on ‘ Selling Smokeless Solid Fuel ”’ (p. 96) 
it is suggested by Foxwell that a fairly rigid specification 
should be adopted for the various types of coke at present 
marketed. Apart from general chemical and physical 
characteristics a practical burning test is proposed. A 
considerable amount of preliminary investigation would be 
involved, which, it is suggested, might be undertaken by 
the Institution of Gas Engineers and other interested 
bodies. It is undoubtedly very desirable that some consen- 
sus of opinion should be available on the subject of the 
suitability of various types of coke for the purposes for 
which they are sold. At the moment there is no agreement 
as to the type of coke suitable for the open grate, the special 
coke grate, or the closed combustion stove. Further, all 
these appliances differ among themselves, and hence the 
range of coke suitable for each type is considerably ex 
tended. 

PURIFICATION. 


The deposition of gum from town gas has become a prob- 
lem of some importance in America. In a recent article by 
an American writer (p. 157), however, it is pointed out that 
the liquid phase gum only occurs where water gas is present 
and is due to the polymerization of hydrocarbons deposited 
from the gas. Improved methods of cooling and cleaning 
the gas are proposed as a remedy for this type of deposit. 
More serious, however, is the vapour phase gum which is 
not subject to control by cooling and cleaning operations. 
Its formation has been traced to the presence of oxides of 
nitrogen, the actual determination of which has been a 
matter of some difliculty. These oxides, it.is now found, 
are largely removed in the oxide purifiers and may be 
evolved from the spent oxide after this has been revivified. 
By working the boxes in a stiitable manner it has been 
found possible to reduce the quantity of oxides of nitrogen 
to 0°006-0'015 grain per 100 c.ft., and there is a prospect 
of a still further reduction down to 0°003 grain per 100 c.ft. 
The maximum quantity of these oxides which may be re- 
garded as permissible in the gas is not, however, stated. 
Apart from the question of the removal of the gum form- 
ing constituents, a special pilot light for burners has been 
designed which does not become sealed by the deposition 
of gum from the gas. 


Tar, BEenzoie, &c. 


Comparative data regarding the extraction of benzole by 
oil washing and by active charcoal are given in a recent 
German paper by Engelhardt and Riiping (p. 154). The 
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following results are quoted as typical of the two pro- 
cesses. 


After Passage 
Untreated Through Active 


— ~ . Charcoal and : 
Crude Gas. Oxide Purifica- and Oxide 


Grains/100 CFt.. Purification, 
ee Grains/100 C.F 
Grains/100 C.Ft..” P “et 


After Washing 
by Gas Oil 








Benzene ‘ pane er 1632 4°62 580°5 
Hydrogen sulphide d 252°1 Nil 0°09 
Organicsulphur . . . . 42°2 7°8 12°6 
Naphthalene . .. . 20°2 Nil 1°79 
Hydrocyanic acid. . 42°2 4°7 8°8 


The low efficiency of benzole extraction wich oi! is attri- 
buted to the relatively high temperature (79° F.) maintained 
in this test. Results in agreement with those given above 
for active charcoal were obtained in a test by the above 
authors on the Beckton plant, and these tests, it is sug- 
gested, indicate the superiority of the charcoal process for 
benzole extraction. As a further advantage of the use of 
active charcoal it is claimed that the benzole is practically 
free from corrosive sulphur, whereas, when extracted by 
oil, it contains 6-10 mgms/ litre. ; 

A French plant for the dehydration of tars containing 
a large proportion of water (30%) has been described by 
Ab-der-Halden (p. 302), the plant in question having been 
erected at the coke ovens of the Shotts Iron Company in 
Scotland. The tar is initially preheated by counter-current 
flow with the heated vapour and then passes to a decanting 
vessel. From this vessel the heavy tar is removed by a 
syphon tube which extends nearly to the bottom of the 
vessel. The violent evaporation of the water is said to 
give the agitation necessary to separate the tar and water. 

AMMONIA. 


The general position as regards the Manufacture of Sul- 
phate of Ammonia is indicated in the Report of the Alkali 
Inspector for 1932 (p. 88). The tonnage of sulphate pro- 
duced has decreased from 142,271 tons in 1930 to 130,000 
tons in 1931 and to only 97,800 tons in 1932. More recently, 
however, there has been an increase in price (about 30s. per 
ton) (p. 346), which may, in some cases, render it more 
economical to produce sulphate than to destroy the liquor 
—a process which frequently involves considerable expen- 
diture. The manufacture of concentrated gas liquor ap- 
pears to be growing in popularity, and details of another 
plant have been published (p. 623). This is in operation at 
Motherwell, where -considerable difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in the disposal of effluent liquor from the 
original sulphate plant. The effect of this liquor upon the 
local sewage system was to increase the oxygen absorption 
value from 10 to 25 parts per 100,000. Apart from this 
difficulty the manufacture of sulphate was uneconomical, 
a determining factor being the high price of acid which 
had to be supplied in drums. With the new plant the 
manufacture of concentrated liquor has yielded a profit of 
£78 per annum in place of a loss of about £500 on sulphate 
manufacture. It is of interest to note that at the moment 
the concentrated liquor is being sold locally at a price of 
£1 per ton delivered. The effluent from the concentrating 
plant has a lower oxygen absorption value—-i.e., 500/600 
parts as compared with 1000 parts per 100,000 in the 
original liquor—and no difficulty has been experienced in 
dealing with the modified effluent at the sewage works. 

The danger of using inactive oxide for the extraction of 
hydrogen sulphide from the foul gases from sulphate of 
ammonia saturators is emphasized in the Alkali Inspec- 
tor’s Report, and reference is made to a recent fatality due 
to this cause. 

STORAGE. ; 

The removal of gas or air from holders has been studied 
by a Committee of the American Gas Association in whose 
report the following recommendations are embodied 
(p. 139): 

1. Competent supervision. 

2. Positive isolation of the holder. 

3. An adequate supply of waste gas for purging the 

holder from inflammable gas or air. 

4. A reliable means of ascertaining the freedom of the 

holder from any particular gas. 


The methods suitable for emptying and filling a holder 
are given in detail. A point which might, however, be 
emphasized, is the difficulty of ensuring that there are no 
pockets of stagnant gas in the holder and that the sample 
of the issuing gas is truly representative. Various devices 
to facilitate the above operations are described, such as 
raising the water level in the tank so as to reduce the 
volume of gas which requires replacement. Special pre- 
~autions are given for the flushing out of horizontal cylin- 
drical pressure holders by waste gas, which, it is stated, 
should be admitted centrally and discharged at the ends 
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of the cylinder. The possibility of the evolution of gas 
from the sealing water and debris in the holder tank should 
be borne in mind when work has to be carried out inside 
the tank. 

Details have been published concerning the erection of 
new holders at Croydon (p. 151) and St. Helens (p. 560). 
The former has a capacity of 14 million c.ft., the steel 
tank being 104 ft. 6 in. in diameter by 37 ft. 3 in. deep. 
The St. Helens holder is of the waterless type and has been 
constructed by Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, of Manchester. 
The capacity is 2 million c.ft., and this holder is the first 
one in this country to be equipped with roof lighting. 

A paper on the use of cylindrical pressure holders has 
been contributed by Delaruelle (p. 301), in which the pro- 
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posed installation of three such holders is studied in detail. 
A novel point in favour of this type of holder is the possi- 
bility of moving the holder from one site to another. 

Some of the recent modifications introduced into the de- 
sign of the Klénne dry holder are described by Beswick 
(p. 297). The centre of gravity of the piston has now been 
lowered by placing the concrete ballast below the piston. 
Greater stability and reduced tendency to tilt are thereby 
conferred. A further improvement is the location of both 
sealing rings and rollers above instead of below the piston. 
With this new arrangement they can be more easily and 
frequently inspected. In addition, the two rings are set 
further apart in the vertical plane, thereby conferring 
greater stability to the piston. 





General Notification of the Gas Referees’ 


Revised Issue 


The General Notification of the Gas Referees was last 
revised for the re-issue dated Aug. 30, 1930, which came 
into force on Oct. 1, 1930. A re-issue with extensive re- 
vision has been made dated Nov. 15 last to come into force 
on Jan. 1 next. The more important only of the altera- 
tions embodied in the new issue are summarized below. 

Under the heading of ‘*‘ Room conditions for testing 
places ”’ it is stated that the artificial heating of a testing 
room having a recording calorimeter must be thermo- 
statically controlled. Additions to the connections and ap- 
paratus to be provided in testing places are (1) a small 
portable U-tube pressure gauge, fitted with stout india- 
rubber connections, for use in testing for leaks, and (2) all 
types of connections to apparatus must be in accessible 
positions above the working bench. The Box calorimeter 
may continue in use, in cases where it has already been 
sanctioned by the Gas Referees, under the instructions 
given in the previous issue of the General Notification, but 
otherwise its use will be discontinued. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Lock-up testing rooms,’’ pro- 
vision is made for a spare key to be available for the use of 
the works staff in the event of an emergency arising in the 
absence of the official Gas Examiner. There is a caution 
that the experimental meter of the calorimeter shall not be 
used for unpurified gas. The service pipe which supplies 
the calorimeter must be iron, not composition or lead; and 
if there are alternative service pipes in the testing place 
the one presc ‘ribed for official testings must be so labelled. 
The Gas Referees will direct the removal of any pipes and 
connections on the working bench which are not required 
for official testings if their presence thereon is likely to 
lead to confusion. A Table is given showing the time in 
which service pipes of certain lengths and diameters will 
be cleared of stagnant gas by a consumption of 10 c.ft. per 
hour. 

The test for purity in respect of sulphuretted hydrogen 
which may, if necessary, be made on any day, may be 
made at any time. 


TIMES AND NuMBER OF TESTINGS. 


The times of testing for calorific value specified in the 
Special Prescriptions may be varied on one month’s notice 
from the Gas Referees before the first day of the quarter in 
which the variation becomes effective. (This provision has 
previously been incorporated in the Special Prescriptions.) 

Provision is made for the number of testings prescribed 
to be made with a non- -recording calorimeter to be sub- 
stituted by visits of the Gas Examiner on a smaller number 
of days to attend to a recording c -alorimeter as soon as the 
latter is brought into official use, but a minimum number 
of five visits in each quarter is required for a recording 
calorimeter. The ‘‘ week ’”’ for purposes of report and 
allocation of testings is no longer necessarily the 
‘ calendar ’’ week, but may be any regular period of seven 
days. In cases where at least one testing of calorific value 
is prescribed to be made each day, Sundays and Bank 
Holidays are not excepted unless it is so stated in the 
Special Prescription for the particular undertaking. If the 
Gas Examiner is prevented by illness or other unavoidable 

cause from making a testing on the proper date, he shall 
make or complete it as soon as possible afterwards within 
the same quarter. 

A substantial alteration has been made in the method of 
testing the purity of the gas in respect of freedom from 
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sulphuretted hydrogen. Freshly moistened slips of lead 
acetate paper are no longer prescribed; previously prepared 
dry slips of the same size as hitherto are now prescribed. 


New INFERENTIAL RECORDER. 


The Simmance Calorgraph, type R, is now approved as 
an alternative to the Sigma B.Th.U. Recorder, type No. 3, 
which has hitherto been the only inferential recorder used 
in any official testing place. 

In connection with the thermometers for use with the 
calorimeter, specifications are now given of the Referees’ 
requirements in regard to graduation, marking, and ac- 
curacy, while certain specified classes of certificates for 
such thermometers issued by the National Physical 
Laboratory may be accepted by the Gas Examiner as alter- 
natives to the certificates of corrections issued by the Gas 
Referees when the thermometer has been examined in 
their own laboratory. 

A statement is given of the nature of the evidence which 
the Referees require of the uniformity of dryness through- 
out a distributing system before they issue a Special Pre- 
scription for ‘‘ non-saturated gas,’’ whereby the necessary 
allowance is made for the relative freedom from water 
vapour of dry gas. The type of hydrometer to be used in 
official testings of non-saturated gas is a pattern devised 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company, which is now obtain- 
able through the usual instrument makers. 

The methods of testing for the soundness of the con- 
nections to the non-recording calorimeter have been modi- 
fied by the deletion of one of the older methods. A Table 
is now given for the rate at which the flow of the gas to the 
calorimeter is to be adjusted according to its declared 
calorific value. 

A testing of calorific value is to bé discarded if the read- 
ing of the inlet or of the outlet thermometer differs by 
more than one-tenth of a degree from the mean of the com- 
pleted series of readings. Instruction is given for the 
cleaning of the coils of the calorimeter with acid if the 
temperature of the effluent gases is found to exceed that of 
the inlet water by more than 10° F. 


New WateR-WEIGHING BALANCE. 


The measuring vessel hitherto used for ascertaining the 
quantity of water which is passed from the calorimeter in 
a testing is to be replaced by a special water-weighing 
balance made by a Birmingham firm of balance makers, 
and supplied through the ordinary dealers in gas testing 
instruments. This balance will supersede Lhe measuring 
vessel forthwith in all new testing places, and as required 
by the Gas Referees in other official testing places. It is 
understood that the substitution of the balance for the 
measuring vessel will be made accordingly as opportunity 
occurs. A new Appendix is devoted to a description of the 
new water-weighing balance. 

Some changes have been made in the instructions to the 
Gas Examiner for ascertaining the average calorific value 
of the gas in any quarter in which some of the testings have 
been made with a recording calorimeter and some with a 
non-recording calorimeter. A new paragraph provides that 
when the Gas Examiner’s Report of any testing is not 
ordinarily made and delivered on the same day or the day 
following that on which a testing is made, the Gas Ex- 
aminer shall issue to the gas undertakers on the same day 
or the day following the testing a statement of any result 
which shows a deficiency or default. This provision en- 
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sures that the gas-works management will not have to wait 
until they receive a ‘‘ weekly ’’ report to become aware of 
any deficiency or default should they not have been repre- 
sented at the time of the testing. 

Altered forms of Ordinary and Quarterly Reports are 
given, but forms already printed may be adapted and re- 
main in use provided all essential particulars of the testing 
can be given on them. 

Some slight modifications have been made in the descrip- 
tion of the Boys non-recording calorimeter, and it is men- 
tioned that a new type of safety device, designed by Mr. 
A. L. Norton, of the Redditch Gas Company, is approved 
as an alternative to that of Mr. Mitchell, which has hitherto 
teen approved for cutting off the supply of gas to the 
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calorimeter in the event of a failure of the water supply in 
the absence of the Gas Examiner. 

Reference to a one-tenth cubic foot meter as an alterna- 
tive to the customary one-twelfth cubic foot meter for 
calorimetry has been deleted in the new issue, but the 
one-tenth cubic foot meter, if already provided, may con- 
tinue in use under former instructions. 

The foregoing statement of the changes made in the 
re-issue of the General Notification has been furnished by 
the Gas Referees, but they state that it is bv no means 
exhaustive, and those who have occasion to follow the in- 
structions for official testings of gas should make them- 
selves acquainted with the details by reference to all 
relative parts of the new issue. 





NEW LAMPS FOR 


A problem confronting every gas engineer to-day is how 
to get the maximum lighting effect from his street lamps. 
In many cases the expense of installing new types of lamp, 
or of introducing extension pieces is too great, and he 
must explore every avenue which offers possibilities of 
securing greater service without altering the height or type 
of lamps. 

It is for this reason that the judicious re-direction of light 
plays a great part in modern lamp manufacture. By the 
use of reflecting devices, the square lantern may be im- 
proved until a new lighting service, capable of meeting the 
demands of this age of speed, has been achieved, so that 
in performance, if not in fact, the old lamps have been 
replaced by new. 

Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co. were early in the field with 
their ‘‘ Mor-lite ’’ directional reflector, which doubles the 
candle power at that angle (10° to 15° from the horizontal) 
where the light can be most usefully applied. 


UtiizaTion oF Waste Licur. 


Success in gas manufacture lies in the utilization of waste 
heat. Success in gas lighting lies no less in the utilization 
of waste light, and the new Parkinson lantern, exhibited 
at the recent Public Works Exhibition, was the direct out- 
come of researches in waste light recovery and utilization. 

In this lantern adjustable curved Staybrite steel plates 
take the place of the usual porcelain top reflector, and have 
the effect of diverting the upward beams of light, which are 
otherwise lost, or reflected on to the ground in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lamp. The divergence of the reflected 
beams results in a considerable increase in candle power at 
the most useful angle (10° to 15° from the horizontal). 
Thus, with a 4-light alignment burner with No. 2 mantles, 
and fitted in an 18-in. lantern, the candle power without 
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FIG. 2.—-CANDLE-POWER DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEW SQUARE PARKINSON LANTERN DESCRIBED ON PREVIOUS PAGE. 


any directional reflectors was found to be 250, with ‘‘ Mor- 
lite ’’ reflectors 475, and with both ‘‘ Mor-lite ”’ reflectors 
and curved top reflectors 720. 

These results are shown in fig. 1, which demonstrates the 
gradual increase in candle power in the most profitable 
direction by the substitution of an alignment burner (2) 
for the old type cluster burner (1), the addition of ‘‘ Mor- 
lite ’’ reflectors (3), and the further addition of curved top 
reflectors (4). 

The advantage of the curved top reflectors in conjunction 
with the ‘‘ Mor-lite ’’ directional reflector is shown by refer- 
ence to an actual street lighting problem. With a staggered 


system, the lamps being spaced at 130 ft. and mounted on 
the kerbs at a height of 15 ft. to the mantles, on a street 
30 ft. wide, the respective B.S. test-point illuminations 
given by the four burners above cited would be (1) below 
0°02 foot-candle, (2) above 0°02 foot-candle, (3) 0°03 foot- 
candle, and (4) 0°05 foot-candle. By the adoption of the 
** Mor-lite ’’ and curved top reflectors, a Class H street is 
thus converted into a Class F street, the test-point illumi- 
nation being increased by over 150%, without increasing 
the gas consumption or the height of the lamp. 

Fig. 2 represents the candle power distribution of the 
new square lantern, which is illustrated in fig. 3. 





BOOK REVIEW 


ANALYSIS OF COAL AND COKE.* 


A Fuel Research Survey Paper dealing with an investi- 
gation into the accuracy of routine analytical determina- 
tions on coal and coke has just been published by the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research. Most of 
the results were obtained from investigations carried out 
jointly at Newcastle-upon-Tyne by the staff of the De- 
partment’s Coal Survey Laboratory and the staff of the 
Northern Coke Research Committee. 

The accuracy of the analytical results alone, freed from 
the complication of sampling, has been considered on a 
mathematical basis, with the result that we are placed in 
a position to judge the accuracy of routine analytical work, 
gaining, in addition, a clearer view of other aspects of the 





* Fnel Research Survey Paper 29. An Investigation of the Accuracy of 
the Routine Analytical Determinations on Coal and Coke by Dr. H. V. A. 
Briscoe, Dr. J. H. Jones, and Dr. C. B. Marson (deceased). Published 
H.M. Stationery Office ; price, 9d. net. 


problem—viz., sampling and the actual methods used in 
analysis. 

In the work on coal, sampling errors were reduced to a 
minimum. A single block, about 16 lbs. in weight, was 
crushed, mixed, and divided by coning and quartering into 
64 small samples. These were subjected to routine labora- 
tory determination. The results were then tabulated and 
examined in the light of the Law of Errors. The mathe- 
matical formule used are given, and the results obtained 
are tabulated in detail at the end of the report. 

Routine determinations on coke were dealt with in a 
similar way, one representative sampler being divided into 
64 laboratory samples on which repeat determinations were 
carried out. The results. were tabulated and examined 
mathematically as before. 

The report discusses in some detail the degree of 
accuracy. to be expected in laboratory work on coal and 
coke, not only with one worker in one laboratory but, sup- 
ported by figures obtained in the course of routine work 
at the Fuel Research Station and elsewhere, as between 
different laboratories, 
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The Qualities of Tars for Use on Roads” 


By W. E. Cone, Technical Adviser to the British Road Tar Association. 


Since tar and other bituminous substances are materials 
of very complex chemical composition, their physical pro- 
perties are also exceedingly diverse. While certain of these 
characteristics can be modified within limits by established 
methods, it would be true to say that values in this respect 
are largely the outcome of theoretical considerations, and 
have but little relation to the scientific study of the mate- 
rials in practical use. Admitted, from our present know- 
ledge we can relate broadly certain properties bituminous 
materials should possess for road work; just what particu- 
lar property or combination of properties are most suitable 
for various types of construction remains to be determined. 

It has been said that experience is the only dependable 
guide to follow in interpreting the significance of the results 
obtained by the use of bituminous materials, but it would 
be pertinent to ask what value can be attached to this in 
the absence of accurate records of all available data regard- 
ing the conditions under which the materials are used. 
Failure of a material might result for reasons entirely re- 
mote from its constituent properties, yet in many cases the 
material is held to blame, in spite of the fact that the failure 
may have been due to a variety of other causes. 

To realize what this means, let us consider some of the 
factors which influence considerably the results obtained by 
the use of tar for the construction and maintenance of 
roads. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to stress the importance 
of a well drained and strong foundation, but in spite of the 
greater care and attention which is now given to this 
aspect of road work, many failures can be directly attri- 
buted to weaknesses in this respect. In the case of tarmac- 
adam, how often do we find that the selection of the tar 
has more regard to the ease with which the finished product 
can be transported, than to securing the quality of binder 
best suited for the type of stone or slag to be treated. 
Consider also the effect of poor grading and lack of proper 
temperature control in the mixing operations. Similarly, 
we often find in the surface treatment of roads that the 
selected material is expected to give the same efficient re- 
sults, irrespective of the nature and constitution of the 
roads to be treated. Reference should also be made to the 
use of wet chippings, the absence of a roller, and lack of 
proper temperature control during the tarring operations. 
If proper cognizance is not taken of these factors, failures 
are bound to arise. In this respect, the recognition on the 
part of the user of the significance and possibilities of im- 
proved technique, aided by chemical research and practical 
experiment, is gradually clarifying the situation to a point 
where we can talk of the qualities of tar in more tangible 
terms. 


A Variety or USAGEs. 


It will be seen, from what has already been said, that 
tar has to meet a variety of usages, which demand a greater 
degree of flexibility than is commonly associated with other 
bituminous materials. The extent to which these require- 
ments have been met by tar is too well known to need 
repetition here, and if we consider the satisfactory results 
obtained by its use in all parts of the country, despite the 
handicaps from which it has suffered, the great advantages 
of tar become apparent. 

With an understanding of the facts, it is not difficult to 
see the problems that confront those responsible for the 
preparation of specifications covering the chemical and 
physical properties of tars for road purposes. Frequently 
it is suggested that the maximum and minimum limits of 
the several properties covered in a given specification are 
too wide, and might with advantage be drawn closer. Con- 
sideration of this, however, not only demands a knowledge 
of the effect of each stipulated limitation upon the other 
properties included, but also necessitates the systematic 
study of the material in service, to enable proper values to 
be assigned to the pronerties best suited for a particular 
type of construction. Generally speaking, it has been im- 
possible to make a fair evaluation of the characteristics of 
the tars employed on different projects, owing to the 
variety of conditions under which they have been used. 
Consequently, it has been difficult to interpret the work 
that has been done, and to determine those characteristics 
in tars. which make some of more value than others in a 
particular type of construction. 


* Paper before the Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress (1933), 
Nov. 14. 


Such progress that has been brought about in the quali- 
ties of road tar is reflected in the present British Standard 
Specifications.* Originally prepared by the British Road 
Tar Association, and subsequently published as British 
Standards, they represent the advances that have been 
made since the Road Board issued its first Specifications 
for tar in 1911. The specifications provide for tar suitable 
for the surface treatment of roads, and the manufacture 
of tarmacadam laid by the cold, semi-hot, or hot process. 
They are featured by increasing viscosity ranges in the 
order of the purposes named, with the other remaining 
properties grouped in a manner to give the required ad- 
hesiveness, penetration, and durability. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL SURFACES. 


The binding or adhesive properties of tar make it par- 
ticularly suitable for coating all classes of aggregate, and 
for application to all types of surfaces. The ease and 
facility with which tar wets a particular surface and retains 
the full value of its adhesive properties, while being gradu- 
ally converted into a solid, is one of its most striking 
characteristics. This ensures a tenacious bond for the 
retention of aggregates, both in the admixed and applied 
state, with sufficient retardation in the setting properties 
of the tar to produce a completely cohesive mixture under 
compression. It is becoming increasingly recognized that 
this combination of properties is essential in a binder for 
the provision of non-skid road surfaces, and it is in this 
respect that tar has proved so successful. Unlike quick- 
setting binders, there is no loss of the value of the adhesive 
properties when a tar dressing is applied, and consequently, 
no difficulty is experienced in securing the retention of the 
stone chippings to form a mosaic surface safe for all classes 
of traffic. 

The viscosity or consistency of tar is of value in de- 
termining its suitability for a given purpose, and affords 
some indication of its setting property. Factors which 
influence the rate of set are the temperature at which the 
binder is applied, the chilling effect of the road, and the 
nature of the aggregates. The cumulative effects of these 
circumstances will be greater in the case of surface treat- 
ment than for tarmacadam, as in the former case the tar 
is fully exposed to the influence of atmospheric agencies, 
while in the latter case it is practically immune from any 
attack. From this it will be seen that the control of the 
setting property of tar is largely dependent upon its initial 
viscosity, and the subsequent changes brought about by the 
conditions to which it is subjected. With a knowledge of 
all these factors, the viscosity of the tar can be adjusted 
to secure a reasonable degree of control for any type of 
construction. 

he criticisms directed against the durability of tar are 
a legacy from the days when little or no care was taken in 
the preparation or selection of the material for road pur- 
poses. In addition to this the customary practice of annual 
tar spraying has given rise to the idea that the life of the 
binder is limited to this period. Such may have been the 
case in the past, but it does not hold good at the present 
time. Granted that there still may be cases where it is 
both necessary and advisable to renew the dressing every 
year, the author ventures to suggest that, in a large num- 
ber of cases, this necessity can be more directly attributed 
to defects and weaknesses in the existing road than to any 
lack of properties in the binder. With the general im- 
provement that has been brought about in the qualities of 
tars, greater durability can be looked for as evidenced by 
a number of practical road tests carried out in different 
parts of the country. 

It may be gathered from what has been said that the 
progress of road tar technique has been one of steady 
growth, which has been brought about by repeated efforts 
to bring the standard of road making with tar abreast of 
the requirements of modern traffic conditions. Investiga- 
tions completed by the British Road Tar Association during 
the last few years have done a great deal towards the 
general improvement of tar road construction, which is 
reflected in the high standard of work to be seen in all 
parts of the country. The Association are fully conscious 
of the necessity to improve in every way possible the quality 
of road tar and its methods of application, and further im- 


* British Standard Specifications for Tars No. 1, 2, and 3, issued by the 
British Standards Institution, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. rt. 
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provements are envisaged by the investigations which are 
now in progress. 


RESEARCH INTO PROPERTIES OF TARS. 


In pursuance of this policy, research is being directed into 
the chemical and physical properties of tars. The chemical 
examination of tars is concerned with the study of their 
chemical constituents, and the combination of those con- 
stituents which are considered to be important from the 
viewpoint of road construction. 

The physical examination of tars has as its object the 
correlation of physical properties with the mechanical be- 
haviour of mixtures of tars and aggregates when used in 
road construction. Attention is also being given to stan- 
dard methods of testing. On the more practical side, a 
number of experiments have been carried out in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Transport and Highway Authori- 
ties, which include the surface treatment of various types 
of roads with tar, and the laying of improved forms of 
tarmacadam. 

The objects aimed at in these experiments are to obtain 
fuller information regarding the influence which the best 
constructional methods exert on the results to be obtained 
by tar, and to study the effects of such methods and the 
results obtained in practical road work. A prolonged in- 
vestigation into the traffic-bearing capacity of tarmacadam 
roads has shown the increased resistance of properly bal- 
anced mixtures of tar and aggregates to deformation under 
such stresses as are imposed upon the pavement by heavy 
traffic conditions. This has led to the development of tar 
concrete or hot-process tarmacadam, which differs princi- 
pally from tarmacadam in the character of the aggregate 
and binder, and also in respect to the laying of the material. 
which is carried out in the heated state. This material 
has been tested under heavy traffic, and a variety of road 
conditions, with entirely satisfactory results. 

As regards surface treatment, special attention has been 
given to the procedure to be adonted for dense and im- 
pervious types of roads. In special cases of this kind it 
may be necessary to depart from the customarv practice in 
vogue and devise new methods in accordance with any par- 
ticular features these roads may possess. A series of ex- 
periments employing different methods of treatment are 
now under observation. from which it is honed much valu- 
able information will be derived. The relation between 
the covering cavacity of tars of varying consistency, and 
the most snitable gauge and quantity of gritting material 
are also being studied. 


Errect ON FisH Lire. 


The much debated question of the toxic effect of tar on 
fish life is one that has been responsible for many conflict- 
ing opinions regarding the veracity of the allegations made. 
It was only natural, therefore, that this matter should be 
made the subject of investigation, if only to combat the 
attacks directed against tar in this respect. As a result of 
negotiations with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
a joint experiment was conducted on a selected length of 
road adjoining the Ministry’s Experimental Station at 
Alresford, Hampshire, with a tar submitted by the British 
Road Tar Association. The experiment terminated after 
eighteen months with a result which leads the Association 
to think that this problem has now been solved. The im- 
portance of this will be realized by the steps that will be 
taken shortly to make this special product available for all 
roads directly draining into fishing streams. 

From the above it will be seen that the problems con- 
nected with the tar treatment of roads are being dealt with 
on a broad basis. The Association has so planned its in- 
vestigations as to cover each of the many phases of road 
work. In this way it is hoped to obtain information which 
will be of value to all those concerned with the production 
and use of road tar. The work is of such a nature that 
so far it has led to non-spectacular but none the less signifi- 
cant improvements in the construction and maintenance 
of roads with tar. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the knowledge that has been steadily accumulated will 
ultimately lead to important developments. The British 
Road Tar Association hope through these various activities 
to continue rendering service to the road industry of Great 
Britain. 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. N. Westtake (Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company) 
pointed out that, owing to the increasing extent to which 
scientific and chemical control was being applied to the produc- 
tion of tar, very much better results were being obtained in the 
application of tars on roads. It could not be too strongly em- 
phasized that the old methods of treating tar bad disappeared 
altogether, thanks to the work of the British Road Tar Associa- 
tion, which had been carrying out investigations for some years 
with considerable energy and perseverance, and the result was 
specifications provided by the British Standards Institution which 
were ready for all those who required assistance in deciding what 
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qualities of tar should be used for various purposes. If road 
authorities would study these specifications and apply them in 
a proper manner greatly improved results would be achieved 
compared with a few years ago. One point which users of these 
better quality tars should bear in ied, however, was that more 
scientific control should be applied right down to the men doing 
the work, and explicit instructions should be given, because ob- 
viously the workmen had less knowledge than those above them 
in this respect. For instance, in the matter of the correct tem- 
perature of application, it was not always the practice to use 
thermometers so that the men knew to what temperature they 
were heating the material. Thermometers were becoming more 
common, however, but better results would be obtained if this 
type of control became more universal. The paper had referred 
to the use of wet chippings on hot tar, and this obviously did 
not improve the quality of the work. One point not mentioned 
was the recent developments in the endeavour to obtain a really 
non-skid road surface by using good-size hard chippings and 
completely covering the hot dressing of tar with a coating of 
hard chippings. 

_Mr. Reeinatp Crarry (Chairman, British Road Tar Associa- 
tion) spoke of the improved qualities of tars that had been made 
available in recent years, due to the efforts of the tar producers 
and distillers, and urged the importance of taking into account 
the many factors that entered into the problem of obtaining 
a satisfactory job, whether it was tar macadam or tar spraying. 
These included the quality of the road material used with the 
tar, grading, foundations, &c., all of which called for the same 
attention as the quality of the tar itself. If that were done and 
all the interests concerned worked in co-operation there would 
be fewer complaints. The work of the tar producers had al- 
most entirely eliminated complaints as to the quality of the 
tar, and it had been found that, where complaints had been 
made concerning results obtained, the trouble was due to other 
actors. 


Srupy THE Typr or Roap. 


Mr. F. Reep (Gelligaer Urban District Council) said the 
euthor had omitted to mention the difference between dealing 
with a road that had previously been tarred and a road which 
was being tarred for the first time. The author seemed to 
assume that the tar acted as a matrix, but generally he did not 
think it did. In the case of roads which had been tarred for 
years the most useful function of the tar was to act as a tem- 
porary solvent of the surface that was already there, and when 
the roller was put over the chippings they went well in. If, 
however, the tar was not covered with chippings it became filled 
in time with a fine dust which acted as a filler, and then it was 
impossible to prevent the surface becoming slippery. Therefore. 
in such cases he urged the necessity for rolling chippings into 
the tar in such a manner that the tar would retain the chippings 
and not permit the traffic to turn them over, hecause in that 
event the chippings were no use at all. Furthermore, totally 
different tars were required for dealing with old tarred roads 
from roads which were being tarred for the first time. In the 
latter case a tar was required which would set hard quickly. 
angen with previously tarred roads a rather softer tar could 

e used. 


A Non-Toxic Tar. 


Mr. A. L. Hotron (Manchester) said it was particularly appro- 
priate that this paper was being presented under the auspices 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, because a great debt of 
gratitude was due to the British Road Tar Association for the 
work they had done in making possible, with such complete 
satisfaction, the use of one of the main bye-products of the Gas 
Industry. There were two points to which he wished to refer. 
The first was that much work had been done on a tar in which 
the toxic properties had been reduced so far as not to have any 
ill effect, and he understood that steps were to he taken shortly 
to make this special product available. Would any standard 
specification be published in respect of this, or was it to be 
issued privately? His second question was with regard to the 
teridency to-day towards the use of tar-bitumen mixtures. Now 
that they had standard tars, was there likely to be a tendency 
towards the use of tar only? 


Tue AuTHoR’s REPLy. 


Mr. Cong, in his reply, said it was becoming a prevalent 
practice throughout the country to use large hard stone chip- 
pings, as suggested by Mr. Westlake. The question of the 
different treatment of different roads, mentioned by Mr. Reed, 
was referred to briefly in the paper, and the only inference to be 
drawn from Mr. Reed’s remarks was that it was essential to use 
a grade of tar suitable to the particular conditions. Numerous 
water-bound roads had been under observation in different parts 
of the country, and no difficulty at all had heen experienced 
with the first treatment of tar in securing the retention of the 
gritting material, and the reason for this was that the tar had 
been selected with greater care. The tar had a higher consist- 
ency and more tenacious properties. The question with regard 
to the use of tar-bitumen mixtures was not an easy one to 
answer. A tar-bitumen mixture contained possibly 80 to 85% 
of tar, and naturally the tar distillers and suppliers who pre- 
pared tars did not want to lose business by encouraging the 
use of tar-bitumen mixtures. At the same time, there was a 
growing appreciation that tar alone would, when judiciously 
selected and carefully applied, give equally good results in the 
matter of construction and maintenance of roads, as a tar- 
bitumen mixture would give, and if he might take the long view 
he was inclined to think that in the future they would find 
greater appreciation of the use of 100%, tar. 
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Yorkshire Junior 


Members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association met on 
Nov. 18 at Brighouse, under the Presidency of Mr. B. 
Tuorpe, of Huddersfield. 

The party were conducted over the works of the Brig- 
house Corporation Gas Department by Mr. C. R. Ingham, 
the Borough Gas Engineer and Manager, and Mr. J. E. 
Wakeford, Assistant Engineer and Manager, where par- 
ticular attention was devoted to the dry gas and benzole 
recovery plants. 

After the works tour the party adjourned te the Town 
Hal! for tea, at the invitation of the Brighouse Gas Com- 
mittee, and subsequently the following paper was read. 


MODERN GAS-WORKS POLICY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By J. E. Wakerorp, Assistant Engineer and Manager, 
Brighouse Corporation Gas Department. 


Development at Brighouse has not been in any form of 
wholesale modernization, but rather has it been a gradual 
displacement of obsolete machinery and methods by up- 
to-date plant and modern practice. 

Some five and a half years ago, when the question of gas 
drying was in its infancy, the Gas Committee, under the 
guidance of the Gas Engineer, decided to install a partial 
gas drying and naphthalene plant. At that time we were 
having an average of 300 complaints a month due to 
blockages by naphthalene deposit and condensation of 
moisture. At the present time our total complaints do not 
average more than 30 per month. 

To give you some idea of the present position I will 
mention one or two figures from tests made this week. The 
dewpoint of the inlet to the ‘‘ Dri-Gas’”’ plant is 55° F. 
and at the outlet 32°5° F. It is, of course, necessary to 
have some fairly accurate idea of the temperatures existing 
in the distribution system in order to determine at what 
dewpoint the gas must leave the works. For this purpose 
we have maximum and minimum thermometers fixed at 

various points in our trunk mains, readings being taken 
sataileislie. The average minimum reading this week was 
41° F.; so that with . dewpoint of 32°5° F. we have a mar- 
gin of safety of 8°5° F. before condensation of moisture can 
take place in the sy zu 

As far as the naphthalene section is concerned, this in- 
novation immediately brought down the naphthalene con- 
tent of the gas from 15 to 18 grains per 100 c.ft. to 0°5 
grains per 100 c.ft. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that blockages on the district did not cease as soon as the 
plant was put into operation; but we had, at any rate, the 
satisfaction of knowing that the root of the trouble had 
been removed. Actually it took over two years for the 
whole system to purge itself thoroughly of the impurities 
gradually deposited over the previous seventy years. 

I feel sure that you will appreciate the fact that it is an 
absolute impossibility to determine in £ s. d. the actual 
saving effected annually by a plant of this description. 
However, we do know that not only are our blockages 
reduced to a minimum, but also corrosion in meters, ser- 
vices, mains, and appliances is definitely arrested. 

It may be of interest to some of you to know that where- 
as previously it was essential to pump all syphons monthly, 
at the present time they are dipped half-yearly, and in- 
variably it is found that no condensation whatever has 
taken place. 


Om Fitminc or Ho.per. 


Before I leave this subject I should add that this plant 
was placed immediately prior to the gas entering the 
holder, and consequently it was necessary to film the water 
in the tank with approximately half an inch of internal 
filming oil so that the dried gas should not pick up mois- 
ture while in storage. This oil film has not been added to 
during the last five years, and we have every reason to 
believe that it is still intact. 

Some two years ago, when the question of benzole ex- 
traction was in its early stages, the Gas Committee de- 
cided to install a benzole recovery plant capable of extract- 
ing approximately 0°5 gallon of benzole per ton of coal. 
The original idea behind the scheme was that the plant 
should primarily be an oil regenerator for the naphthalene 
plant, and also act as an agent whereby trouble due to 
gummy deposits on valves, governors, meters, &c., brought 
into being by naphthalene extraction, should be mitigated. 

On working this plant it was soon found that the deposit 
of gum was practically eliminated, and that the oil re- 
generation was extremely satisfactory. But coupled with 
this it was quickly realized that, as far as the benzole ex- 
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traction was concerned, it was a very highly profitable 
proposition. It was then decided that the plant which was 
originally designed for oil regeneration should be worked 
to its capacity for benzole extraction. 

By a suitable arrangement of pre-heaters, heat ex- 
changes, and an increased oil circulation, we are now ob- 
taining a yield of approximately 2 gallons of benzole per 
ton of coal. With the existing still it is impossible to get 
above this figure. Our aim now is to obtain a yield of 2} 
gallons per ton, and at the present time a larger still, 
fractionating column, and oil cooler are in course of con- 
struction. In the past much has been said for and 
against benzole extraction, but as far as this undertaking is 
concerned it has been an extraordinarily wise move. To 
give some indication of what I mean, I will merely say 
that the net profit on benzole extraction over our last 
financial year was equivalent to approximately 14d. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas made. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that at a works 
such as Brighouse where our ‘“‘ declared ”’ calorific value is 
500 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and where there is no diluent for 
horizontal gas, then benzole extraction is a means whereby 
damage to retorts due to excessive vacuum is abolished. 
Actually we make gas at about 520 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and 
reduce the calorific value about 4%, by benzole extraction. 


DisposaL oF AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


During the last few years the question of disposal of am- 
moniacal liquor has been an extremely vital one. In the 
past sulphate of ammonia manufacture has been a highly 
profitable solution to the problem, whereas to-day at a 
works of this size and with the market in its present state, 
sulphate of ammonia manufacture can no longer prove a 
source of income. In the early stages an attempt was 
made to pass the liquor into the main sewer and thence 
to the sewerage works. If practicable, this would, of 
course, have been the simplest solution to the problem. 
However, it was soon found that this method of disposal 
was out of the question, as the nature of the liquor was 
such as to kill the bacteria which is, of course, vital in the 
decomposition of the sewage. 

Our next experiment was to attempt to utilize the liquor 
in a diluted form for coke quenching. After a very con- 
siderable amount of work with liquor of different strengths, 
and quenching in various methods, it was decided that 
although with ‘* perfect quenching ’’ the coke did not 
suffer, in practice it was impossible not to get some of the 
coke slightly over-quenched. Any slight excess of liquor 
on the coke made disposal of the coke, particularly for 
domestic purposes, out of the question. 

We then tried evaporating the liquor in diluted form 
on the furnace bars. This method was certainly capable of 
dealing with the whole of our make, but unfortunately it 
made cleaning the furnaces an almost impossible task, and 
secondly, the ammoniacal vapours were extremely severe, 
as was expected, on the furnace bars, fittings, &c. This 
method had, therefore, to be abandoned. I might mention 
that although this form of disposal was adopted for over 
eight months, no deleterious effects were discovered on a 
thorough examination of the settings. 

At the present moment our liquor is being disposed of 
to chemical manufacturers. 


PURIFICATION. 


On the purification side our working costs compare very 
favourably with those of undertakings of a somewhat 
similar size. Over the last financial year the purification 
cost per 1000 c.ft. of gas made was 0°10d. It should be 
noted that this figure also includes the cost of calcium 
chloride used on the “‘ Dri-Gas ”’ plant. 

The dry purification system consists of two dry seal 
boxes and four wet lute purifiers. Four of these boxes 
acting as takers change daily on the backward rotation 
system; the other two work as catch boxes. It is our in- 
tention in the spring of next year to erect two dry seal 

purifiers in place of two of the existing wet lute boxes 
which are already almost beyond repair. I would mention 
that since we adopted the method of changing the boxes 
daily on the backward rotation system a very marked re- 
duction in purification costs has been brought about. 

One new feature on this side which may be of interest 
to you is the hot-cold system of purification. In the past 
it has been common practice where gas is heated prior to 
entering the boxes, to fix one heater on the inlet to the 
whole system. In the hot-cold system the heater is fixed 
on the inlet to each taker. 

The theory of the scheme is that in the normal method 
of dry purification of coal gas by the backward rotation 
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system it is generally expected that the first box in the 
series removes the bulk of the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
while it plays very little part in the revivification. The 
further boxes in the series are used to remove the final 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen and to carry out the re- 
vivification process. 

The speed with which the gas may be passed through 
the purifiers depends on the maximum speed permissible 
for the necessary revivification. Both the absorption of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen and the revivification takes 
place very much more quickly at higher temperatures. 

The object of the hot-cold purification system is to assist 
the revivification and the absorption of the final traces of 
hydrogen sulphide. With this object the second and third 
boxes of the series are always warm. The reactions are 
then speeded up, so that the gas can be passed through 
the box faster, thus increasing the capacity of the boxes. 

It should be pointed out that there is little advantage to 
be derived from heating the first box, since this, in any 
case, removes the bulk of the hydrogen sulphide. It is the 
final traces of hydrogen sulphide which are difficult to re- 
move. Further, the revivification action, which is generally 
acknowledged to be a slower reaction than the absorption 
of hydrogen sulphide, only takes place in the latter boxes. 
It is essential, therefore, that the gas in these boxes be 
heated if the revivification action is to keep pace with the 
fouling. Satisfactory warming of the latter box can only 
take place by warming the gas at the inlet of each box. 

As this system of purification has only been in operation 
at Brighouse a few weeks, it is impossible to give any really 
reliable facts or figures; but we do know that experiments 
carried out along these lines on the Ruhr have met with 
very considerable success. 


Coat TESTING. 


During the last four years we in Brighouse have gone into 
the problem of coal testing and evaluation very carefully. 
The test plant is so arranged that we obtain the carboniza- 
tion rate of the coal, the gas made per ton, the thermal 
yield, per ton, the coke yield, the strength of the coke, and 
the fusion point of the ash. The average results of five 
consecutive charges are taken as final figures. These 
figures, coupled with those obtained on the proximate 
analysis, enable us to determine the comparative monetary 
values of the coals. The actual valuation is arrived at 
along the lines indicated by Dr. Geoffrey Weyman in his 
paper entitled ‘‘ Examination and Evaluation of Coals for 
Carbonizing Purposes,’’ published in thé ‘‘ JourNnat ”’ for 
March 10, 1926. 

These results have not been satisfactory from merely a 
theoretical standpoint, but have corroborated some evalua- 
tion deductions in actual practice. 

In a nutshell, the benefit derived by this Undertaking 
from the total ‘scientific examination of coal has been a 
saving not merely of pence, but almost shillings per ton. 
It should also be noted that this has been’ brought about 
with no reduction in thermal yield and no decrease in 
quantity or quality of the bye-products. It may be of 
interest to mention that our thermal yield over the last 
financial year was 72°24 therms per ton of coal. 


Gas CHARGES. 


I am now going to leave the manufacturing side. We 
have a perfect product; the question now is, how are we to 
dispose of it? Before we can dispose of it at all we must 
settle price, and that has been in the past, and still is in 
many quarters, a terrible stumbling-block to progress. The 
old method of charging for gas at a fixed price per 1000 
c.ft. for normal domestic consumption was extraordinarily 
simple, but equally unfair. 

You will, of course, all realize that there are certain 
standing charges with every undertaking which do not 
alter, irrespective of the amount of gas made or sold. For 
instance, there are office expenses, showroom expenses, cost 
of meter inspection, costs of maintenance of mains and ser- 
vices, rates and taxes, &c. 

We will assume that these fixed charges mentioned may 
be equivalent to say 9d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. Is it 
fair, therefore, that the man who burns 10,000 c.ft. of gas 
should contribute ten times 9d.—that is 7s. 6d.—towards 
standing charges, whereas the man who burns 1000 c.ft. 
pays only 9d? To put it more clearly, take the cost of 
meter inspection at, say, $d. per 1000 c.ft. The man who 
burns 10,000 c.ft. pays 5d. for having his meter read and 
the man using 1000 c.ft. contributes only 3d. for the identi- 
cal service. In other words, the small consumer, not neces- 
sarily the poor consumer, has in the past been subsidized 
by the large consumer. The Gas Industry is no~ alive to 
this fact, and much has been and is being done to put 
gas charges on an equitable basis. 

The method which we in Brighouse have adopted is to 
couple these standing charges with the first 3000 c.ft. of 
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gas used per quarter, and then to charge all above 3000 c.ft. 
at as low a figure as is practicable. Our own figures are: 


’ s. d. 
First 1000 c.ft. per quarter 4 6 
Next 2000 ,, BY 3 0 
All over 3000 1 8 


The gas consumers in Petellieeds bss now the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are only paying for the services 
and commodity which they get, and are no longer subsi- 
dizing their next door neighbours. It is up to every under- 
taking to devise some scheme whereby fairness is embodied 
in its gas charges. 


Tue Saves SIDE. 


We now have the right produce at a right price, and 
therefore we can sell with confidence. Even a super sales- 

man who is not confident of the quality or value of his 
goods cannot possibly make any real headway. The ideal 
salesman must possess sound knowledge, but that is not 
all; he must also have initiative, personality, and tact. 
If he lacks any one of these qualities he is like a fitter going 
to a job with an incomplete set of tools. 

I am certain in my own mind that some of the finest 
openings in the Industry in the immediate future will be on 
the sales side. 

On the manufacturing side we have reached a stage, I 
will not say of perfection, but at any rate one where further 
improvement must be slow. Yet on the sales side there 
is tremendous scope both in the. domestic and industrial 
sales for the right type of man. It is up to every one of 
us from the general manager to the apprentice fitter to play 
his part on the sales side. It is astounding how easily the 
seed which will eventually develop i in sales business can be 
sown when idly chatting to one’s own personal friends. 

I think I am not far wrong when I say that in every 
town the Gas Industry is judged by the appearance of the 
gas showroom window. If we are to make headway it is 
absolutely essential that we obtain the interest and confi- 
dence of our consumers, and the finest way to do this is 
through the showroom. We in Brighouse have not a very 
large or prepossessing building as a showroom; but it has 
always been our endeavour to make the most of it, to keep 
the place as attractive as possible, and to ring the changes 
at very frequent intervals. 

In my opinion, the whole trouble to-day with many of 
our undertakings is that in the past they have not moved 
with the times, and consequently when they come up against 
real competition they are bound to find that they are hope- 
lessly handicapped. If the Gas Industry is to progress and 
play its true part, then we must get up-to-date and keep 
up-to-date. Let us remember that the strength of a chain 
is judged by the strength of its weakest link. Each gas 
undertaking is a potential mighty link in a great Industry, 
and it is up to each one of us to see that there is no flaw 
or weakness in the chain. 


Discussion. 


The CuarrMan (Mr. Thorpe) said during the afternoon they 
had made a tour of inspection of a works thoroughly modern, 
and notable for the manner in which the accommodation avail- 
able had been utilized. The general tone of the works was one 
which reflected great credit on the Brighouse Gas Committee, 
the Engineer and Manager, and the staff. 

Mr. W. H. BLuNpstone (Dewsbury) remarked that in regard 
to the drying of gas he thought an excellent idea would be to 
watch the dewpoint at the outlet in the matter of minimum 
air temperature, and particularly in the winter time when water 
in the night might tend to freeze in the service pipe before it 
got away to the syphons. Mr. Blundstone said it would be in- 
teresting to know the type of steam used on the pre-heaters and 
purifier. 

Mr. WakeEFroRD, replying, said live steam was being used at 
present. In regard to air temperature and its effects on the 
distribution system, minimum air temperatures were taken 
daily, and minimum main temperature periodically—say, 
about once per month. When the minimum main temperature 
was found to be in the region of, say, 38° to 40° it was con- 
sidered reasonably safe if there was a dewpoint of 85°. In a 
cold snap on a winter’s night the main temperature might get 
down to, say, 36°, but the actual moisture condensed was very 
minute; in fact, if it got below 82° it was condensed in part 
of the pipe, and during the following day it was probably carried 
forward in the service and was absorbed in that. The fact that 
the Brighouse undertaking had no condensation and deposit 
in their syphons was, he felt, ample proof that the dry gas 
system was working very well. 

Mr. F. Frrtu (Leeds) asked if Mr. Wakeford could give any 
evidence to substantiate his statements as to the removal of 
gums by regeneration of the oil. One would rather have ex- 
pected that some of the gums would remain in the wash-oil, and 
the tendency would be that the wash-oil would have a less 
affinity for the gums than it had previously. 

Mr. WakerorD said he felt there was ample evidence in the 
improvement in the position at. Brighouse as compared with 
their previous experience. They used to have a thickly de- 
posited gum on the solution governor, and that disappeared 
when this oil regeneration was put into operation, and had never 
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recurred except at times when that plant had been out of 
operation. 

In answer to a further question by Mr. Firth, as to moisture 
deposits under the hot-cold system of purification, Mr. Wake- 
ford said the system had only been in use a few weeks, and 
therefore he could hardly give anything very definite in the way 
of information or opinion; but they were certainly hoping that 
any moisture which might be deposited in, say, the second or 
third boxes, or was being moved forward, would be moved back- 
ward into the boxes. 

Mr. R. Cowxey (Shipley) asked whether Mr. Wakeford 
was using a heavy or thin layer of oxide in the purification sys- 
tem. He felt that was a matter which might have a contri- 
butory bearing on the matter. Mr. Cowley remarked on the fre- 
quent change of purification boxes, and inquired whether that was 
essential to the system or was merely due to local shortage of 
purification space. He also asked whether, in his veference to 
wash-oil, Mr. Wakeford actually meant wash-oil or gas-oil. 

Mr. WaAkeEFrorD said that at present they were working on 
15-in. layers of oxide on the first two boxes and on the others 
about 2 ft. thick. The new boxes in the spring would all have 
a small depth of oxide. In the matter of wash-oil or gas-oil, 
and what factors determined their choice, Mr. Wakeford said 
they had from the start used light petroleum zas-oil, and it 
had proved absolutely satisfactery. Most works which had oil 
regeneration, he believed, experienced oil emulsification trouble; 
but at Brighouse they had not any such trouble. In the cir- 
cumstances, they had not thought it wise to experiment. 


Liquor DIsposat. 


Mr. A. W. Exviorr (Elland) remarked that Mr. Wakeford dis- 
missed the problem of liquor disposal by sending it to a chemical 
works, and he tm mes whether that was to be regarded as a 
credit or a debit to the undertaking in a financial sense. In 
regard to the purification, it would be interesting to know where 
the oxygen was. It seemed as though the most desirable place 
might be under pressure at the inlet of the second box. Every- 
body present, continued Mr. Elliott, must feel very envious of 
the low price at which the Brighouse undertaking was able to 
sell gas. There must have been something particularly for- 
tunate in Brighouse management and Brighouse policy in the 
past to enable them to sell so cheaply. 

Mr. WakerorD said that their liquor disposal was neither a 
credit nor a debit to the undertaking. The point of admission 
of oxygen at Brighouse was immediately prior to the exhauster. 
The suggestion that the oxygen might be more beneficially ad- 
mitted at the inlet to the second taker was worth consideration, 
as one which might prove very satisfactory on this new system. 
The low charge for gas at Brighouse was due entirely to the 
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wise policy of the Gas Committee and the administrative ability 
of their Engineer and Manager, Mr. Ingram. Their capital debt, 
he was happy to say, was practically nil. 

Mr. V. J. J. Stppons (Barnsley) asked what the steam pres- 
sure was reduced to on the benzole plant. 

Mr. WakerorD replied that actually the only reason for put- 
ting in the steam reduction valve at all was to avoid variations 
and obtain a steady supply. It was set at 20 lbs., but the pres. 
sure in the still was only 20 in. W.G. 

In answer to a further question by Mr. Elliott as to the 0°5 
gallon per ton of coal, Mr. Wakeford said the plant was origin- 
ally designed to give that, but they had found it could be raised 
to 2 gallons per ton, which would have been impossible if they 
had utilized only the original plant. 

Mr. H. Hopcson (Leeds) asked whether Mr. Wakeford, who 
had referred to salesmanship, could give anything in the way 
of a helpful description of what constituted the ideal gas sales- 
man. 

Mr. Wakerorp suggested that if the salesman had 60% of 
tact, as against only 40% of technical knowledge, it was prob- 
ably better than the same qualities in reverse proportion. 

In answer to a question by Mr. G. Fitton (Dewsbury) as to 
whether there would be any reduction in the oxygen content 
in the gas due to the hot-cold system of purification, Mr. Wake- 
ford said it was difficult in the early stages to make any definite 
statement, but one would imagine there should be some reduction, 
The oxygen content at present was 0°4%, which he felt could 
not be considered particularly high. 

The CHarRMAN, referring to the fact that in the paper the 
dewpoint of the gas at the inlet and outlet of the gas drying 
plant were given, said it would, perhaps, be interesting to know 
how much moisture the gas picked up actually in the gasholder 
during storage. That, of course, would cause the dewpoint to 
rise somewhat. Mr. Thorpe added congratulations to Brighouse 
undertaking on being the first in the field in their system of 
low gas charges. They had given everybody in the Industry 
a a ig and no undertaking need be ashamed to follow such 
a lead. 

Mr. WakerorD said the experience at Brighouse had been that 
gas stored in the holder increased in dewpoint by about 1°8° to 
ye. 

Mr. R. J. S. TuHomprson (Huddersfield) proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wakeford, and congratulated him on his paper. 

Mr. W. H. Biunpstonr (Dewsbury) seconded the proposition, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Hearty thanks to the Brighouse Gas Committee and Mr. 
Ingham, the Engineer and Manager, were accorded on the motion 
of Mr. L. R. Cow rey (Shipley), seconded by Mr. F. CLEGG 
(Huddersfield). 





A Scheme for Outdoor Selling’ 


By E. A. Smirn, of the Bath Gas Company. 


The outdoor salesman has a much more difficult task 
than the showroom attendant. The former has to create 
channels through which he can effect sales, while the latter 
attends to inquiries that are brought in by the customers 
and helps with the choice of apparatus. 

Several papers have been read on General Sales Policies 
and I propose to outline a Scheme for Outdoor Selling. 1 
would state that certain items, which I shall mention, are 
now practised by us in Bath, but this scheme as a whole is 
my own idea for procuring additional sales of appliances. 


STAFFING AN OuTDOOR SaLes DEPARTMENT. 


The provision of staff properly trained as to the uses to 
which gas can be successfully used in the home or business 
is the first requirement. The personnel of this department 
should keep abreast with the developments of both gas and 
electric appliances. With this object in view, a specified 
number of each publication of Journals such as the ‘‘ Gas 
SaLesMAN ’”’ and ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ”’ 
should be obtained and one of each should be given to 
every salesman and canvasser. The remainder of the 
‘* Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ”’ should be dispatched 
to local trades similar to those dealt with in the particular 
publication. 

The principal channels 
effected are as follows: 

Architects.—Every architect should be supplied with a 
complete binder of all gas appliances, and, to ensure that 
these binders are kept up-to-date, leaflets of new apparatus 
or improvements should be sent immediately on receipt for 
insertion. In addition a copy of ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One 
Uses for Gas ’’ should be dispatched. 

Doctors.—Special efforts should be made to procure 
orders for a representative selection of gas appliances in all 
doctors’ homes and surgeries. 


through which sales can be 


* From a paper before the Western Junior Gas Association, Oct. 21, 1933. 


Builders.—The speculative builder is one of the most 
difficult propositions that the salesman encounters. Un- 
tiring efforts should be made to procure the order for 
carcassing the houses during erection. We have procured 
orders for the following piping system in each of 320 houses 
that are being erected on two sites in Bath by speculative 
builders: Cooker point, water heater point, wash-boiler 
point, and four gas fire points. In addition we have re- 
ceived the orders to supply and fix the water heater in each 
house. The names and addresses of the purchasers of these 
houses are supplied to us and the subsequent sales to each 
owner average: Gas cooker, wash-boiler, and two gas fires. 

Decorators.—By co-operating with these craftsmen it is 
possible to introduce new appliances to harmonize with 
colour schemes. Efforts should again be made to procure 
the order for any piping which should be carried out before 
the scheme is started. 

Hairdressing Saloons.—The following advantages that 
are to be obtained by using a gas water heater should be 
used to influence the hairdressers: Cleanliness, ample sup- 
ply of hot water, automatic control, and economic running 
costs. Efforts should be made to procure orders for gas 
curling-iron heaters, towel heaters, and gas heaters for the 
cubicles. 

Cafés and Restaurants.—The reputation of a café or 
restaurant depends upon two factors—attractive, well- 
served food, and quick service. Gas can effectively help 
both ideals. Great developments in design and utility of 
special canteen equipment have taken place, and as im- 
provements are effected so should the proprietors of such 
establishments be acquainted with the progress made. 
This work, being of a special nature, calls for the attention 
of an expert. 

Hotels.~-The domestic servant problem has caused a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience to hotel pro- 
prietors. The gas salesman’s job has therefore been made 
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considerably easier, for gas for cooking, water heating, 
room warming, laundry purposes, refrigeration, and in- 
cineration offers reliable and efficient service at reasonable 
cost. If gas be used for these purposes a considerably 
smaller staff is necessary to run the business satisfactorily. 
In most of the hotels and boarding houses in Bath, gas is 
used for cooking, room warming, and water heating. We 
recently received the information that a large firm of hotel 
proprietors had acquired an hotel in Bath, and immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the news of the purchase we com- 
municated with the London Office of this particular firm, 
pointing out the advantages of an all-gas installation. 
Copies of ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ’”’ dealing 
with hotel installations were also enclosed, and after several 
interviews, specifications, and letters, the order for 60 gas 
fires and meters came our way. The owners are also in- 
stalling gas-fired boilers for central heating and domestic 
hot water. In addition the existing gas cooking installa- 
tion will be retained. We estimate that the annual con- 
sumption will be in the region of 43 million c.ft. 

Clinics and Hospitals.—As these institutions are run by 
committees, sales letters with suitable enclosures should be 
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dispatched periodically to the Chairmen. Gas installations 
for clinics and hospitals are of great advertising value, and 
can be effectively used by the gas undertaking to stress the 
hygienic qualities of gas as a fuel. 

Churches, Schools, and Large Halls.—Towards the end 
of the summer a special campaign among churches and 
other large public buildings should be conducted. Gas for 
lighting is particularly advisable in lofty buildings, and the 
results of several well-timed campaigns have permitted us 
to re-light ten large churches in Bath. The emission of 
heat from the lighting fittings has been found particularly 
beneficial in counteracting the cold overhead air currents. 


CANVASSING. 


Great care and forethought should be displayed in pre- 
paring a canvass. The public has been so harassed with 
continual callers endeavouring to sell various wares, that 
the old system of house-to-house canvass is not to be 
recommended. On deciding that a certain street or district 
should be canvassed, postcards stating that a representa- 
tive is calling should be dispatched. 








Problem at Oldham* 


, A.I.C., M.Inst.Gas E. 


Ammoniacal Liquor 


By Norman Partincton, B.Sc 





The choice of condensing and washing plant at the Hig- 
ginshaw Gas-Works was a matter of careful consideration. 
During the past few years, in common with most other 
works, we ave been losing money on our ammonia liquor, 
and it was our policy to curtail or eliminate this loss if 
practicable. We were under contract to supply all our 
ammonia liquor to a chemical manufacturing firm, and we 
were not permitted to put any noxious trade effluent into 
the local sewers. Thus, we set out to find the best method 
of obtaining a high strength liquor without effluent. We 
realized that, to concentrate liquor to any degree in these 
circumstances, it would be necessary to split the liquor into 
two portions, fixed and free, and concentrate the fixed 
portion. 

The question was discussed with Messrs. W. C. Holmes & 
Co., Ltd., who suggested that we should experiment with 
a concentrating process which they had vatented (B.P. 
304333). This process uses the sensible heat in the gas 
leaving the retorts to evaporate water from a fixed am- 
monia solution, and an experimental plant was erected at 
our Central Works on a 1,000,000 c.ft. per day Dempster 
Toogood vertical retort bench. 

The results of two years’ working with and without this 
plant were as follows: 


Liquor Made Gallons per 





— in Tons. Oz. Strength Ton of Coal 
Carbonized. 
Without plant. . . 3498 8'r 36 
With plant. . |. . 2233 10°4 21°5 


It will be seen from the above that there is a loss of 
22°9%, of ammonia on these comparative years; about 16%, 
of this is attributable to the plant. This loss of ammonia, 
though not of any monetary value, is unsatisfactory and 
objectionable. 

The results obtained and the working of the plant did 
not justify our going forward with this scheme. 


EVAPORATION BY WaAsTE Gas. 


We next considered using the waste gas after leaving the 
waste-heat boilers for evaporation of a fixed liquor. This 
method appears to offer an easy solution to the preparation 
of a fairly strong ammoniacal liquor at small cost. It has, 
however, disadvantages in that (1) careful control of the 

rate of evaporation would be necessary to ensure that the 

waste gas did not become saturated; (2) there would be a 
loss of natural draught effect which would increase the 
work to be done by the boiler fans; (3) the evaporators 
would be an integral part of gas-making plant and any 
difficulties w ould be directly reflected on the gas and steam 

raising plants. The last disadvantage weighed consider- 
ably against installing this method on a new carbonizing 
plant, and the scheme was temporarily shelved. 


* From a paper before the Manchester and District Junior Gas Associa- 
tion, Nov. I1, 1933. 


CONCENTRATED AMMONIA. 


Another scheme which appeared to have possibilities was 
not properly worked out, as we found that concentrated 
liquor—t.e., 10%-15% NH;—was not desired by our liquor 
purchasers, and they were not prepared to pay us any 
higher rate per unit of ammonia. The scheme consisted 
in returning the works liquor to an ammonia still where 
it is stripped of its free ammonia by low-pressure exhaust 
steam. The fixed liquor is then passed into triple effect 
evaporators working with 26 in. vacuum, and there concen- 
trated to any desired strength. This multiple effect 
evaporation is employed in many concentrating processes, 
and with a triple stage effect it is possible to get an 
evaporation approaching 3 lbs. of water at 212° F. from 
1 lb. of steam at about 60 lbs. pressure. 

With a make of liquor of 30 gallons per ton of 2% 
ammonia, and carbonizing 240 tons of coal per day, a 10%, 
ammonia liquor could be obtained by the use of approxi- 
mately 1000 Ibs. per hour of 5-lb. steam, and 1500 lbs. 
per hour of 60-lb. steam. 

The condensate from the first evaporator would be re- 
turned to the boiler, and that from the second and third 
evaporators to the drains. The condensate from the last 
two evaporators is obtained from the fixed liquor and 
would be an innocuous effluent. It should be possible by 
this means to evaporate the liquor so that when discharged 
it crystallizes into crude ammonium chloride. 

This process would only appeal to works having surplus 
steam or with compound steam engines passing out steam 
between the high and low pressure cylinders and unable 
to discharge a bad effluent. The cost of this plant would 
be high and corrosion difficulties would need consideration. 

I have singled out the above schemes for mention out 
of many we considered. 


THE Fina CHOICE. 


Finally it was decided to put down a fairly standard 
condensing. and washing plant consisting of cyclone tar ex- 
tractor, primary water cooled condenser, secondary water 
cooled condenser, Livesey washer, and rotary brush washer. 
Provision has been made for installing a tar extractor be- 
fore the secondary condenser if this should become neces- 
sary. 

The cyclone tar extractor was installed with a view to 
future developments in tar or liquor treatment, and at 
present is acting as a condenser and relieving the primary 
condensers of part of their work. A considerable amount 
of liquor is condensed at the cyclone (owing to its exposed 
position it would require lagging to remedy this). This 
liquor is separated from the tar and pumped by a small cen- 
trifugal pump through a cooler and into the Holmes washer. 
The remainder of this liquor and additions from the first 
leg of the primary condensers are used for making up the 
liquor circulation system in the retort house. The liquor 
from the Holmes brush washer flows by gravity to the 
Livesey washer and then to the well. It has been found 
possible by this system to make a liquor varying from 
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9 oz. to 11 oz. strength and about 30 gallons per ton of coal 
carbonized. It might be mentioned that this liquor 
strength can only be obtained by attention to steaming cou- 
ditions in the retort house, and the CO, content of our gas is 
maintained below 3°5%. 

The ammonia contents of the liquor at the various points 
are as follows: 


— Free Fixed Tota 
Ammonia Ammonia 
Cyclone iri ih, d , 22 I 42 
Primary condensers, ist leg . o'42 oll 52 
- ; 2ndleg .. 2°10 14 

Secondary condenser +°82 t { 
Livesey washer. . . 2°84 7 RS 
Well. cis . 1°41 o* 7 2°11 
Retort house circulation ‘ O'14 1°24 1°38 


We find that we are unable to maintain the liquor circu 
lation in the retort house without occasionally adding 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


(From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House ot Lords 


The following Gas Orders have been laid before the House and 
referred to the Special Orders Committee : 


Torquay Gas Order.—Special Order proposed to be made on 
the application of the ‘Yorquay and Paignton Gas Com- 
pany. 

Southampton Gas Order.—Special Order proposed to be made 
on the application of the Southampton Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 


This leaves the following Special Orders in progress: 


Coatbridge, Cirencester, and Cheltenham and District, which 
have been referred to the Special Orders Committee. 


House of Commons. 


Special Orders proposed to be made on the application of the 
Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company and the Torquay and 
Paignton Gas Company have been ordered to lie upon the Table. 





Gas Companies’ Results. 
Whitstable. 


In his speech as Chairman at the general meeting of the Whit 
stable Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., Sir David Milne-Watson ex 
plained that the Company ceased the manufacture of gas in 
May, 1932, and entered into an agreement with the East Kent 
Gas Company for a supply in bulk. There was a profit of £5972, 
which compared with the sum of £6348 for the previous year. 
This was more than accounted for by the drop of 10% in the 
receipts for gas. When the Company ceased to make gas and 
received a supply instead from the East Kent Company the 
thermal value was increased from 4) to 500 B.Th.U. As the 
Company continued to charge a price for gas at the same rate 
per 1000 c.ft., the change-over in calorific value represented a 
reduction in the price of gas per therm of 20°, so that the sales 
of gas for the year showed an increase of approximately 10 
reckoned upon a thermal basis. The Directors recommended a 
final dividend of 7§°%, less tax, on the ordinary stocks of the 
Company, making a total dividend of 15% payable for the year. 
It was hoped that the Company’s connection with the South- 
Eastern Gas Corporation would be of great benefit to both con- 
cerns. Already the Whitstable Company had had the advantage 
of obtaining a lower price for some of the larger classes of goods 
required, and he felt sure that as time went on the benefit in 
this direction would extend. 
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some liquor high in free ammonia. When this takes place 
the free ammonia content of the liquor at the cyclone rises 
considerably, and consequently its efficiency as a washing 
medium is decreased. 

During the hot weather it was found necessary to feed 
this liquor into the second half of the brush washer and 
complete the washing with the minimum amount of water 
owing to the high ammonia content (reaching 40 grains 
per 100 c.ft.) of the gas leaving the washer. The ammonia 


figure aimed at is 5 grains per 100 c.ft. at outlet of washer. 
Vore or THANKS. 


Mr. C. H. Bamber (Bolton), in moving that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. Partington, said that all must admire 
the careful way in which every problem and difficulty had been 
analyzed. He thought that all members could well follow the 
example set, and investigate their own problems in a similar 
manner. The problems faced at Oldham were similar to those 
met at other works. Mr. Partington was to be complimented 
on his investigation of ammonia disposal. 





Corporation Undertakings’ Results. 
Blackpool. 


The gross profit of the Department for the year ended 
March 31, 1933, is £38,975, and after deducting loan charges of 
£23,223, there remains a net profit of £15,751, and this amount 
added to the sum of £12,584 carried forward in the appropria- 
tion account for 1932 gives a balance of £28,335. Of this amount 
it is proposed to transfer £4000 in aid of the rates, £3000 for 
special vote, and to carry forward to the next year’s accounts 
the balance of £21,335. The net capital indebtedness at March 31 
last was £219,156. The total capital spent during the year was 
£18,000. Tar products have considerably increased in value 
dering the financial year, due to the greater demand for refined 
tar for road works, and the export trade for pitch considerably 
increased at higher values—due to the shortage of this product 
on the Continent. During the year 66,076 tons of coal have been 
carbonized, and the total cost of coal was £74,014, which is 
equivalent to an average of 22s. 4°82d. per ton, as against an 
average price of 22s. 7°64d. per ton last year. The total gas 
made was 1311 million c.ft., while the sales amounted to 1223 
millions, being an increase of over 50 millions sold, or 4°7%. 
The unaccounted-for gas amounted to 6°16%. At March 381, 1933, 
there was a total of 32,838 consumers; 20,615 of these are sup- 
plied with ordinary meters, and 12,223 are provided with prepay- 
ment meters. During the year 1462 new consumers have been 
connected to the supply mains. 790 ordinary meters have been 
changed to prepayment meters, and 137 prepayment meters have 
been changed to ordinary meters. The average consumption per 
ordinary meter was 41,297 c.ft., and the average consumption 
per prepayment meter was 24,617 c.ft. The number of 
street lamps within the Borough is now 4486, and in the Marton 
Area 158, and accounts for 71,132,000 c.ft. of gas used. 306 new 
lamps have been erected during the year in the area of gas 
supply, including 87 in the Marton Area. The business con- 
ducted through the showroom has been satisfactory, and appa- 
ratus to the value of £19,534 has been sold—1102 cookers, 305 
fires, and 534 other appliances. In addition, all new houses 
erected during the year in the area of gas supply have been pro- 
vided with gas boilers, the total number Leing 1462. 


Hereford. 


In his annual report to the Hereford City Council, the Gas 
Manager (Mr. A. Roberts) stated that 223,925,590 c.ft. of gas 
was sold during the year, as against 225,002,065 c.ft. during the 
preceding twelve months. During the year 154 new customers 
were connected, and the length of mains had increased from 
51°5 to 53 miles. The record of apparatus on hire still continued 
to show an increase. There were 5323 cookers (an increase 
of 182), 2549 gas fires (an increase of 54), and 1330 geysers and 
boilers (an increase of 157) on hire. On the profit and loss ac- 
count the expenditure showed an increase of £33. Income 
showed an increase of £509. As a result of lower total consump- 
tion the income from the sale of gas was decreased by £484, and 
residuals income had increased by £688, this being mainly on 
coke and tar. The year’s working resulted in a gross profit of 
£10,269, an increase of £476, giving a credit balance of £851. 
The total balance at the end of the year was £9015, as compared 
with £8614 for the previous year. 
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Dry Purification -Some New Methods for Its Control’ 


By W. 


One of the most important duties in gas management is 
to minimize capital expenditure. This may be achieved in 
some cases by’ increasing the effectiveness of existing plant, 
by improvements in the method of working, and/or in 
the methods used in the technical control of the plant. 
It is with this side of dry purification that the present 
paper is concerned. 

The chief factors affecting dry 
listed 


purification may be 


(a) Design of the boxes. 
(b) Nature of the purifying material. 
(c) Nature of the gas to be purified. 

Examining these singly it will be evident that the altera- 
tions in design can only be minor ones if our original ob- 
ject is to be kept in view. These minor alterations will be 
described after the nature of the purifying conditions have 
been discussed. 

In order to avoid confusion, it is best to make clear at 
the beginning that the methods of testing and analysis 
described are suggested as suitable for boxes using a good 
quality bog ore. Thus, the colour of prepared materials 

varies from reddish brown to almost black, so that the 

foolien test given is not so easily applied to the latter as 
to the former, the dark coloured materials having pretty 
much the same colour, fouled and unfouled. 


EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


The most important items of information one requires 
regarding purified materials are: 


(1) Percentage of ferric oxide, water, insoluble matter. 

(2) Percentage of ferric oxide in a state in which it 1s 
available for purification at ordinary working tem- 
peratures. 

(3) A measure of the sensitivity of the oxide. 


The estimation of ferric oxide, water, and insoluble 
matter do not present any difficulty. Particular attention 
should be paid to having a large representative sampie 
for the estimation and to using a relatively large quantity 
for the estimation. 

In the estimation of water a preliminary drying in a 
porcelain basin or metal tray over a flame, with constant 
stirring with a thermometer to 80° C. or so, reduces the 
time required, and if done with ordinary care need not 
affect the organic matter. Purifying materials should be, 
and usually are, purchased on a stated moisture content 
with a rebate for excess moisture. An arithmetically 
accurate method of calculating the price to be paid is by 
the following: 

Corrected weight Gross weight (100 W) 
(100 — Dd 
Percentage water in material as received. 


Where W 
Ss standard 


Payment is made for the corrected weight at the quoted 
rate. The following table indicates the effect of water on 
consignments of 100 tons each of varying water content 
and shows the corrected weight of 45%, water material. 


TABLE I. 
water . ° ° $5 50 55 60 O05 
Corrected weight 100 go"*g 81°8 72 63°7 55°5 


The estimation of ferric oxide should be done by a volu 
metric method or the weight of alumina in the usual am 
monia precipiti ite determined and allowed for. This is of 
the order of 1%, and is quite useless for purification under 
ordinary -conditions. Since materials are usually bought 
on a specified iron content, the commercial significance will 
be clear. Some inérease in accuracy and decrease in calcu 
lation, may be obtained by using the following modification 
of the dichromate method : 

The dried residue from the moisture determination, 
amounting to some 500 grammes if a kilogramme of the 
sample is dried, is ground in a mortar to an even fineness 
so that the ore itself passes a 30 sieve. Any fibre not pass- 
ing is cut as small as possible with a knife or scissors and 


* Paper before the Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress (1933), 
Nov. 14. 


A. Curriz, JuNnR., Technical Assistant, Glasgow Corporation Gas Department. 


thoroughly mixed with the ore. The whole is dried again 
at 105° C. and quantities of four grammes each are 
weighed into crucibles. The ignition loss and insoluble 
matter are determined in the usual way. The iron solution 
is diluted to 500 ml. and 100 ml. titrated in the usual way. 
The burette reading gives the percentage ferric oxide in 
the dry oxide. Increased accuracy may be fairly claimed 
on the ground that the sampling gives a fairer sample, 
and the titre being larger than usual reduces the percen- 
tage error. 

The capacity and sensitivity of the material are of greater 
practical importance than the more easily estimated ferric 
oxide, insoluble, &c., which are used as guides to quality. 
A high capacity reduces the expense of handling, but the 
most important quality is the sensitivity. A material twice 
as sensitive as another, for instance, will require half the 
number of boxes, with ‘the consequent reduction in capital 
expense and working costs. In order to evaluate these 
properties, the following fouling test has been devised : 

The fouling is carried out in a prepared hard glass tube, 
half an inch in bore, and some 18 in. long. Rings are 
marked on the outside of the tube at the following dis- 
tances from one end: 


A, 14 in. B, 44 in. C, 104 in. D, 134 in 


It is convenient, but not essential, to have the distance 
between the outermost rings marked off in inches and quar- 
ter inches. 

About 30 grammes ‘of the air-dried purifying material is 
broken down to pass a 20 sieve and thoroughly mixed with 
sufficient water to give a final moisture content of 20%, 
or, in special cases, such other figure as is found to get the 
best results from the material. 

A small pad of cotton wool is inserted and held in posi- 
tion at the 13} in. mark. The purifying material is filled 
in with steady, but not violent, tapping on a wooden block 
or bench, till the level reaches the 15 in. mark. A plug of 
cotton wool is placed on the top. The tube is reversed, 
and short (about 1 in.) pieces of moist lead acetate paper 
are placed on top followed by a plug of cotton wool. 

The tube is clamped in a vertical position, with the test 
papers on top, and hydrogen sulphide, washed by a solu- 
tion of ammonium carbonate, and free from air, is passed 
in at the bottom at such a rate that 1 in. of the purifying 
material is fouled in five minutes. Immediately the lead 
papers are blacked, the hydrogen sulphide is stopped, and 
the tube removed. 

The mz a lying between the 14 in. and 4} in. marks 
is removed and revivified, as is that between the 10} in. 
and 133 in. marks, These are, separately, dried at 105° C., 
and the sulphur is extracted from a suitable portion by 
extraction with carbon disulphide in a soxhlet apparatus. 

From the percentage of sulphur found (S) the percentage 
of available ferric oxide is calculated : 

% available ferric oxide => 
3 (100 — S) 
The ‘‘ sensitivity ’’ of the sample is measured by the 
ratio of the percentage available ferric oxide in the top 
section to that of the bottom section, and the “‘ capacity ” 
is measured by the percentage available ferric oxide in the 
bottom portion. 


EXAMINATION OF THE CRUDE GaAs. 


It need hardly be said that the chief information re- 
quired regarding the gas covers: 

(1) Proportion of hydrogen sulphide. 

(2) Proportion of ammonia. 

(3) Proportion of tarry vapours or condensible hydro 

carbons. 

(4) Humidity, and 

(5) Temperature. 

The methods in common use for the estimation of hydro 
gen sulphide and ammonia are either tedious or are liable 
to considerable error. The following methods have been 
devised with the objects of reducing the time and appara- 
tus required and maintaining the accuracy of the best 
methods. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES 


The “ New Herald” Gas Cooker. 


In the ** JouRNAL”’ for Nov. 8 we referred to the ‘‘ New 
Herald ’’ combination gas cooker, boiler, and fire, manu- 
factured by Messrs. R. Russell & Sons, Ltd., of Peel 
Foundry, Derby. This firm, who have been makers of 
cooking and heating apparatus for over seventy years, have 
recently produced their ‘‘ New Herald ’’ 646 cooker, which 
embodies the refinements of the cooking section of the 
combination apparatus previously referred to and includes 
a number of interesting and attractive features besides, on 
the subject of which a catalogue has just been issued. 

Illustrations in this catalogue exe we poe symmetrical 
and pleasing lines of the new model-—the easy lines of the 

gas pipes to, facilitate cleaning; the oven “io “at regulator, 
placed just in the right position for easy manipulation; 
freedom of the oven door from all unnecessary ornament, 
the concealed hinge pins and special catch which always 
keeps the door tightly closed, and the generous space under 
the floor stand. The construction of the plate rack makes 
for easy removal, while the back plate simply lifts off for 
cleaning. 

The oven is of single-burner pattern, this being detach 
able for cleaning, and the design being such that the flames 
under normal working conditions do not project beyond 
the enamelled bottom plate, thus eliminating risk of local 
scorching on the bottom shelf. The special arrangement 
of the bottom flue outlet gives an ideal heat distribution 
throughout the oven and allows the waste gases to escape 
before meeting the incoming flames which are permitted to 
burn without contamination, giving an exceedingly high 
factor of safety. Another interesting feature of the oven 
is that there are no loose shelf-supporting gates or stops, 
and yet the shelves cannot accidentally be withdrawn when 
in the horizontal position. Stop rails are fitted to prevent 
the dishes being pushed too far back. 

The hotplate gives generous accommodation for at least 


ON PLANT 
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AND PROCESSES 


four 7}-in. saucepans, and includes a carefully positioned 
reversible griller and a large ring burner giving a highly 
diffused heat for fish- frying, &c., without burning. Care 
has been given to the boiling burners so that the flames 
shall not project beyond the utensils. Beneath the hot- 
plate a clear open space provides ample room for the 
largest grill. 

The automatic heat regulator relieves the user of every 
care as regards cooking in the oven, while a useful acces- 
sory takes the form of a spoon-holder beside the hotplate. 

The standard cooker is finished in leadless glaze, black 
and white mottle vitreous enamel, with white enamel outer 
door panel, back splash plate and loose crown plate with 
deep and wide gutter in front. The linings are in grey 
mottled enamel. 


— 





Broadbent Centrifugals. 


A well produced brochure recently issued by Messrs. 
Thomas Broadbent & Sons, Ltd., of Huddersfield, deals in 
. comprehensive manner with a wide variety of the firm’s 
high-grade centrifugals for many industrial applications- 
in fact, such machines are used in almost every industry 
for rapidly drying any class of material, and for extrac- 
tion, filtration, and precipitation purposes. 

For nearly seventy years ‘ Broadbent ” centrifugals 
have had a world-wide reputation for high efficiency and 
continuous reliability under most exacting conditions, and 
the ever incre asing demand, even in these days of intensi- 


fied competition, is conclusive evidence of their merit. 
Every improvement, incorporating all the very latest 


developments in engineering and metallurgical practice is 
embodied, to facilitate more rapid acceleration, high speed, 
and reduced maintenance cost. 

Centrifugals are applicable to such a wide field and are 
able to treat such a great variety of products, that it is 




















Telephone : Balham 1244-5-6. 








Central Heating with hot water radiators, of which an example showing an installation of “REX” 
Boilers for warming a Treatment Clinic is here given. 


CATALOGUE UPON ee 


The day of the grimy kitchen is gone 
and drudgery and discomfort a thing 
of the past. 


POTTERTON’S GAS - FIRED BOILERS 
solve the problem in all water-heating 
requirements, whether for warming or 
hot water supply. 


Due to the ever-increasing demand for 
economy in domestic labour, gas has 
come to the forefront, as it provides an 
immediate source of heat delivered 
through scientifically-designed appli- 
ances which are clean and hygienic. 


Owing to these conditions and the ease 
with which it can be automatically con- 
trolled, gas is eminently suitable for 





THOMAS POTTERTON Sa ENGINEERS), 


CAVENDISH WORKS, RAVENSWOOD ROAD, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 2. 


LTD. 


Telegrams : Potterton, Bal., London. 
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impossible to describe every type of centrifugal in the pre- 
sent brochure. However, the illustrations of a few of the 
most popular types of these machines serve as an interest- 
ing introduction. 

‘ Broadbent ”’ centrifugals have been supplied to almost 
every important user throughout Great Britain and abroad, 
and on receipt of a specific inquiry, the firm will be pleased 
to submit drawing, specification, and quotation for a 
centrifugal to deal with any particular problem. 


- 
—_ 





Screening by Vibration. 


Screening, sieving, or grading—for size or for the re- 
moval of extraneous matter—is an important process in 
the preparation of many materials in everyday use, and 
in no industry is it of more vital importance at the present 
time than the Gas Industry, where every effort is being 
made to make available to consumers—both domestic and 
industrial—a coke suitable for every need. 

No form of screening has proved so widely applicable to 
modern requirements as that of screening by vibration and 
the application of Pegson vibrating screens (manufactured 
by Messrs. Pegson, Ltd., of Coalville, Leicestershire) to so 
many industries has, of necessity, resulted i in the accumu- 
lation of knowledge of screening requirements that would 
not have been obtained had the screens been used in only 
one industry. Thus each Pegson screen is not only a sound 
engineering production, but is scientifically designed to 
obtain the most accurate results upon the material for 
which it is built. 

That every square inch of the screening surface is in 
action is clearly demonstrated by illustrations appearing 
in a well- produced brochure issued by the firm and dealing 
with many industrial applications of their screens. The 
rapid stratification of the material immediately it flows on 
to the screen deck is a further advantage, the coarser 
material being forced to the top, while the finer material 
hugs the screen cloth and is forced through the mesh by the 
weight of the coarser material. 

The catalogue goes on to describe various types of 
screens, giving full particulars, specifications, and illustra- 
tions. An interesting section is devoted to examples of 
coke screens for gas-works purposes, and a typical de- 
breezing installation recently supplied to the Stretford 
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Gas-Works is illustrated, this consisting of a travelling 
‘* Live-wire ’’ debreezing screen and bagging chute. This 
unit definitely removes “ fines’? made in the hopper, and 
enables the coke to be bagged at the maximum rate a man 
can work. At this Gas-Works are also four fixed Pegson 
debreezing screens. Two similar units, in which the 
screens only were supplied by Pegson, Ltd., have been 
installed at the Croydon Gas-Works, while illustrations are 
shown of installations at various other well-known works. 

The vibration is produced mechanically by a unit which 
is mounted in special roller bearings, sealed against water, 
dust, and grit, and a vigorous yet balanced vibration is 
imparted to every square inch of the screen cloth. 


— 
— 


Whessoe Weighbridges. 


Whatever your load, light or heavy, whatever your 
traffic, there is a W hessoe weighbridge, and particulars 
recently published by the Whessoe Foundry and Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd., of Darlington, in the form of an illus- 
trated leaflet tabulate some of the firm’s standard sizes. 

Whessoe weighbridges are installed throughout the 
heavy industries of Britain where accuracy is essential. 
Blast furnace plants, steel works, and collieries are among 
the largest users of the Whessoe machine, while at gas- 
works, power stations, quarries, and wherever really heavy 
duties have to be performed, Whessoe weighbridges may 
be found doing their job accurately and efficiently. 

The weighing machine is the most important instrument 
in any industry in which goods are handled in bulk. It is 
the principal check on purchases and sales; it is the 
guardian of the balance-sheet. A weighing machine which 

can be relied upon for continued accuracy very quickly 
saves the cost of its installation. Whessoe weighbridges 
provide this continued accuracy. Robust, straightforward 
construction is the outstanding feature of every weigh- 
bridge built by the Whessoe Company. Every detail of 
design is worked out to give durability and accurate 
weighing, while improvements to meet the requirements of 
modern transport are continually being incorporated. 

The weighbridges give lasting service in every industry. 
They are British throughout. The Whessoe Company have 
been making weighbridges for over a century, with the 
result that their modern machines are built in the light of 
years of experience in construction and maintenance. 
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MANUFACTURES 


Stock Market Report. 


[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


There was no change last week in the general cutlook on the 
Stock Exchange, the situation being still dominated by the 
variations in currency values created by President Roosevelt’s 
gold policy, and the Account closed on Saturday with quiet 
conditions in practically all sections. It is unfortunate thal 
these outside influences should be a paramount factor in check 
ing the recovery when affairs in this country have become 
brighter, and it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when the American position will become less obscure. 

Business in Gas Stocks and Shares was not affected to the 
same extent as that in other sections, and the number of re- 
corded transactions was about equal to that of the previous 
week, while prices remained steady with few changes in either 
direction. The outstanding increase was a sharp gain of 12} 
points to 120 in Chester ordinary on the Liverpool Exchange, 
and at this price the yield on the basis of a 53 dividend, 
the rate paid for the past 10 years, works out at £4 15s. 10d. 
which is still attractive. A demand for Cardiff consolidated 
took the price up 6 points to 1254. 

At the time of writing the supplies of ordinary stocks avail- 


able are somewhat more varied and contain several good 
features, among which are the following: 
Amount La Year | Gt 
Offered Divid | 
700 Bombay /1 5 
200 Brighton and Worthi ) 1 I 
1,000 British 160 +13 9 
2,500 European 6* 6 §& 
10,000 Gas Light units {5 12s 26s. 6« . ap 4 
5,000 Imperial Continental 12 2 517 o 
1,000 South Shields : . 177 415 9 
925 Wakefield ¢ 35 $16 0 
* Free ta 


Among preference issues the only stock available in any quan- 
tity is that of £4000 South-Eastern Gas Corporation 4}% £1 
shares at 22s. 9d., yielding a flat rate of £3 19s., while in the 
debenture list a parcel of £1150 Commercial 5° perpetual is 
attractive at 125, giving a return of 4%. 


——_ 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar Products. 
Lonpon, Dec. 4. 


The chief change to report in the tar products market is the 
price of pitch, which, in view of American competition, is called 
about 70s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote is 3d. to 3jd. per gallon. 

Refined tar, 4d. to 44d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. 

Pure toluole is about 3s. 3d.; pure benzole, 1s. 10d. to 


ls. lld.; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about Is. 9d.: and 90/140 
pyridine bases, about 5s.—all per gallon naked at makers’ 


works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Dec. 5. 
gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 27s. to 32s. Pitch—East Coast, 65s. to 
67s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 
65s. to 67s. 6d.* Toluole, naked, North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. Coal- 
tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 6}d. to 63d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 1s. 7d. to Is. 7$d. Heavy naphtha, North, 104d. 
to lld. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
2id. to aid. ; low gravity, 2d. to 2§d.; Scotland, 2}d. to 23d. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 4d. to 43d. Carbolic acid, 60’s 
2s. 43d. to 2s. 6d. Naphthalene, £10 to £11. Salts, 55s. to 75s., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘* A ’’ quality, 2}d. to 3d. per mini- 
mum 40%, purely nominal; “ 3B’? quality, unsalable. 


The average prices o! 


* All prices for pitch are 
arrive at the f a.s. value at any port it will be ne iry to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may t 
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Tar Products in Scotland. 
Guiascow, Dec. 2. 


Market conditions remain steady, although the volume of new 
i is rather disappointing. 


business being placed 
The actual value is 40s. to 42s. per ton 


Crude gas-works tar. 
ex works. 

Pitch.—Export value is nominal at 65s. per ton f.o.b. Glas- 
gow. In the home market, small quantities command 62s. 6d. 
per ton ex works in bulk. 

Refined tar.—Prices are steady at 34d. 
in buyers’ packages. 

Creosote oil.—There are some large inquiries in the market, 
but prompt supplies continue scarce. B.E.S.A. Specification 
is 83d. to 33d. per gallon; low gravity, 3$d. to 3jd. per gallon; 
and neutral oil, 24d. to 33d. per gallon—all in bulk ex works. 

Cresylic acid.—While inquiries are not plentiful prices con- 
tinue steady. Pale, 97/99%, is Is. to 1s. 1d. per gallon; dark, 
97 /99%, 10d. to 11d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100%, 1s. 3d. to 
ls. 4d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha is commanding 43d. to 5d. per gallon ex works 
in bulk, according to quality and quantity. 

Solvent naphtha.—90/160 grade is 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon, 
and 90/190 heavy naphtha Is. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Available supplies obtain 1s. 7d. per gallon ex 
works. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 3s. 3d. to 3s. 
90/140 grade 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gallon. 


to 33d. per gallon f.o.r. 


6d. per gallon, and 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


s. @. s. d 
Crude benzole , © 10 to o 104 per gallon at works 
Motor ~ pow. et Ma ie os ” ” 
Pure -  »« « £Oew SS o es ” 
— $a ———_—_ = 


New Capital Issues. 


Weston-super-Mare Gaslight Company.—The recent issue by this 
Company of £10,000 of 4° debenture stock realized an average 
price of £101 17s. 8d. The lowest tender accepted was 
£101 Os. 9d., and the highest £103 10s., while the total amount 
of stock applied for was £27,180. 


Harwich Gas and Coke Company.—<As will be seen from our 
advertisement columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards are offering 
for sale by tender £20,000 of 44% permanent debentures in this 
Company at a minimum price of issue of par. Tenders must be 
received not later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, Dec. 12. 


———————————— 


Trade Notes. 


Torbay Paint Company, Ltd. 


The Torbay Paint Company, Ltd., announce that they have 
secured new accommodation for their Head Office at A. Carlton 
Gardens, S.W. 1: telephone, Whitehall 6181. 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Coal Store. 
Windermere Gas Department. [p. 728.] 
Coke Storage and Screening Plant. 


Windermere Gas Department. [p. 728.] 


Retorts. 
Cowes Gas Department. [p. 728.] 
Windermere Gas Department. [p. 728.] 


-_— 





Special Order. 
Selby Urban District Council. 


To extend the limits of supply; to prescribe the additional 
price to be charged for gas within the extended limits; to em- 
power the Council to utilize scheduled lands for gas purposes; 
and to enable them to borrow further money. , 
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STOCK 


| 
| 





Dividends. 
| When _ 
Issue. Share. ex- Prev: | Last 
Dividend: (Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr- 
F % p.a.% p.a. 
1,551,868 | Stk. Oct. 9 7 7 
374,000 a July 10 4 4 
557,655 os Aug. 28 7 
300,000 1 Oct. 28 1/9%| 1/48 
178,280 | Stk. Aug. 14 94 94 
550,050 | 4, * 7 7 
439,160 ,, “ 6 6 
000 o June 26 8 3 
162,025, % 4 } 
210,000 o ” 5 
857,900 Aug. 28 K 4 
540,000 0 6 6 
195,500 ‘. 9 6 6 
1,487,500, July 24 5 5 
121,420 i June 26 4 4 
217,870. “ 4 4 
428,790 " 5 5 
855,000 é Sept. 25 8 7 
100,900 a June 26 7 7 
850,000 Ss “a 54 64 
120,000 a % 4 4 
450,000 at oe 5 6 
160,000 a June 26 5 5 
100,000 10 May 22 6 q 
100,000 1 Nov. 6 f ‘t 
150,000 | Stk. June 26 4 4 
626,860 ~ July 24 6 6 
237,860 ‘ss June 26 5 5 
157,150 2 Aug. 14 64 5 
98,936 1| Oct. 9 2/- 2/- 
24,600 1 o 1/48 1/48 
609,204 1| Oct. 9 11°48) -/11°48 
296,053 1 a 1/3°80 | 1/3°80 | 
1,796,955 Stk July 24 5 
475,000 a June 12 8 8 
265,272 ws Mar. 6 a 5 
807,560 a Aug. 14 1 1 
469,590 me ” 6 5 
500,000 - July 10 5 5 
542,270 a Mar. 6 7 10 
55,000 a July 10 4 4 
209,000 3 Aug. 28 5 5 
179,500 ie Aug. 98 6 6 
155,019 “ June 26 5 6 
1,002,180 ” Sept. 25 7 +5 
9,878, : Aug. 14 | 5 
2,600,000 . a 8 8 
4,477,106 ” 4 4 
6,102,497 a June 12 8 8 
8,642,770 |, “ 5 5 
8,500,000 me “ 46 44 
270,466 = Aug. 28 6 6 
82,500 és Aug. 26 7 7 
258,740, ,, . 64 | (6b 
140,000 1) Oct. 9 | 110 | 1/T 
218,200 Stk. Aug. 14 6 6 
5,600,000 e Nov. 6 14 10 
223,180 Aug. 14 8 8 
285,242 > Aug. 14 8 8 
2,145,907 ; Aug. 14 6 6 
245,500 oe June 26 5 5 
,083 am July 17 4 4 
165,736 ‘ Aug. 28 » ie 
56,176 " July 10 . ive 
15,000 6 | June 12 | 110 110 
399, — | oct. 9 | | 8 
281,978 | Stk. Aug. 28 6 5 
818,65 i on 4 4 
112,126 : June 2% | 4 4 
148,955 i he | 6 5 
675,000 . | 9) May 81; 16 16 
2,061,816 & Aug. 14 | 58 6 
856 ~ _ + 4 
776,706 * July 10 84 | (8h 
277,285 me May 8 , 1's 
274,000 0 Aug. 14 5 5 
204,940 we Aug. 28 7% | 7 
896,160 a Aug. 14 S £ 
800,000 ia Apl. 24 en eS 
816,617 pa June 26 8 8 
504,416 é Aug. 28 8 rt 
241,446 ‘3 a 6 i- § 
114,000 iw Aug. 14 . i. 4 
686,812 ws July 24 4 4 
889,813 June 26 4 4 
150,000 10 | Sept. 25 6 6 
1,736,968 | Stk. Sept. 11 6 6 
95,000 - July 10 4 4 
183,201 fa Sept. 11 5 84 
90,000 10 | June 12 15 14 
6,709,895 | Stk. Aug. 14 1 5 
1,135,812 = " 6 6 
850,000 a 20/-9 4 
1,895,445 July 10 8 | 8 
1 000,000 July 24 5 | & 
209,820 Aug. 14 8 | 88 
1,548,795 Aug. 14 6. + 
800,000 mot eS FS 
800,000 ‘a - 4 
868,837 June 26 5 5 
100,000 £ sf —_ - 
647,740 Aug. 28 5 5 
121,275 June 26 4 4 
350,000 Aug. 28 54 5a 
200,000 June 2% | 6 6 
1,076,490 - Aug. 14 | 6 6 
300,000 = se 5 5 
62,285 a * | §& 5 
199,005 i June 12 | 4 4 
85,701, Oct. 9 | 6 6 
347,769 ms Aug. 28 2 
88,830 “a ° 5 5 
1,322,220 a Jay De Va Fe 
1,096,878 a o 5 5 
1,317,964 ; June 26 5 5 
158,400 - Aug. 28 6A 5 
Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. 6.—Liverpool. 
quotation is per £1 of stock. g.—For quarter. 


i.—The interest due 1/7/38 was paid on that date. 


AND SHARE LIST. 


Official ——— on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges. 


NAME. 


} 





alinee & Dae Ord, 
4 p.c. Deb. 





pacnnt Ord, 7 p.c. 
Bombay, Ltd. 
Bournemouth sliding scale. 
Do. 7 p.c. max. | 
Do. 6 p.c, Pret. ... 
Do, 8 p.c. Deb. ... 
Do, 4 p.c. Deb. ... 
Do. 5 p-o- Deb. ... 
|Brighton, &c. 6 p.c. Con, ... 
= 6 p.c. Con. ... 
6 p.c. B Pref. 
max, ... ion 


[Bristol fo. ©. 
| 
| 








Do, Ist 4p.c. Deb. 

Do, 4nd 4 p.o, Deb, 

Do. 6 p.c. Deb, 

British Ord, 

Do. 1p.e. Pref. Seo 
| Do. 68 p.c. Pref. aed 
| Do, 4p.c, Red. Deb. ... 

Do. 60.0. — Deb. 

Deb, 
Cape Town, Ltd. ... one 
Do. p.c. Pref. ... 


Do. “ p.o, Deb. 
Carditt Con, Ord, 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord, 
Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. 

Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ... 
Colontal Geo keee. Ltd, Ord. 
Do. 8 p.o. Pref, 


| 


Commercial Ord, . 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
6 p.c. Deb. 
Croydon sliding scale 
Do. max, div. 
Do. 6p.0. —- 
Derby Con, ... 
o. 4p.c. Deb, 


East Hull Ord. 6 pv. o. 

East Surrey Ord. 5 p.c. 
Do. A. p.c. Deb. 

Earopean, L 


4 D.C. max, ... 
4 p.c, Con, Pref. ... 
8 p.c. Con, Deb. 
5 p.c, Red. Deb. ... 
44 p.c. Red. Deb. . 
Harrogate New Cons, = 
Hastings & 8t, L. 5 p.c. Conv. 
Do. 84 p.c. Conv. 
Hongkong & China, Ltd, 
Hornsey Con, 


Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Imperial Continental Cap. 
Do. 88 p.c, Red. Deb, 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. __.... 
Liverpool 6 p.c. Ord, _ 
Do. 6 p.c. Red. Pref. ese 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb, ‘inp 
seevene 5 p.c. Cap. 
8 p.c, Deb. 
Malta & Mediterranean ... 
Metropolitan (of - guage 
64 p.c. Red. Deb. . 
M. 8. Utility  O,” Cons, ... 


Do, 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 
Do 4 p-o- Deb. eve 
Do. 6 p-c. Deb. 


Montevideo, Ltd. 


Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 
Do, 4 p.c. Pref, 
Do, 84 p.c, Deb... 
Do, 5 p.c. Deb. '48... 


Newport (Mon,) 5 p.c- max. 
North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 
Northampton 6 p.c, max, ... 
Oriental, Ltd, on 
|Plym'th & Stonehouse 5 p. C, 
|Portem'th Con.8tk, 4 p.o.8td. 

De. 5 p.c. max. ous 
Preston 5 p.c. Pref. . 
Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 

Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. 
\San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 
Sheffield Cons, 

Do. 49.0. Deb. ... 
‘Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 
South African - 











South Met, Ord. - 

Do, 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. 

Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pf. 

Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 

Do. 6 p.c. Red. Deb. 
South Shields Con. ... 
South Suburban Ord. 6 p. ©. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Do, 4 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 

Do 4 p.c, Deb, 
Southampt’ n Ord, : p.c, max, 

oO. 4 p.c. Deb.) 

oenee 54 p.c. Red. Pref. 
64 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Tottenbam and District Ord. 
54 p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 5 p- * — 

Do. 4p 


/Tusean, Ltd., Bi “7 ‘. Tied. Db. 
Uxbridge, a 5 p.ct ous 
Do. 5) p.c. Pret. a 
Wandsworth ne 
Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 
Winchester W.&4G.5p.c. Con. | 


c.— Nottingham. 


* Ex. div. 


Hongkong & China, Ltd.—paid on £10 shares. 


td. | 
Gas Light & Coke 4 v. ‘0. Ord. 


| 


| 





Quota- 
tions. 
Dec. 2. 


(Provincial | Fall 


~ ‘Transac- 
tions. 
Lowest and 
Highest 
Prices 


Rise 
or 


Exchanges jon Week-| nuring the 


Dec. 1.) 


120—125 
115 —120 


d.—Newcastle. 
h.—Paid £3, including 10s. on account of back dividends. 
7 Paid free of income-tax. 


| Week. 
1393— 130 


165— 1674 
148—1494 


156 —159 
99 


1473 


+6 

$194 sap 
ae 35/- 
Q/- 
20/6 


] 
| 
ide 123§—1252 


m8 oF 1243—195 
| +8 1514— 165, 
| * 10e4—1083 


109—110 
130—181 
117 
119—121 
a 26/14 


53: 
| 
Bs 


1184—1134% 


198—201 


10%—107% 


| 1704—171 





| rie pis 
Recs | 184—1863 
140—141 
} 1033—104 
ge 
| 115—1163 
134—185 
116 


¥1 112—118 


151-15 


157—158 
119 122 
1224 
e.—Sheffield. f— —The 


+ For year. 

















STOCK FOR SALE BY TENDER. 

By Order of the Directors. 

THE HARWICH GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
are Instructed toOF FER FORSALE BY TENDER 
£20,000 
44 PER CENT. PERMANENT DEBENTURES. 
Minimum Price of Issue, Par. 





Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
must be sent in by 11 o'clock on Tuesday, 12th 
December) may be obtained of A. & W. RICHARDS, 
37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4 





COMPANY NOTICES. 
WINCHESTER WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that the 
4 PER CENT. and 5 PER CENT. IRRE- 
DEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK REGIS- 
TERS of the Company WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 18th day of December to the 30th day of 
December, 1933, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
W. D. WALKER, 
Secretary. 
90, High Street, 
Winchester, 
Dec. 2, 1933. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Nor is Hereby Given that the 

TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, SO 
FAR AS THEY RELATE TO DEBENTURE 
STOCKS, WILL BE CLOSED at 12.30 o'clock 
p.m. on Saturday, the gth proximo, for the half- 
year ending on the 31st proximo, and will be RE- 
OPENED on the morning of Monday, the 11th 
proximo. 

The Interest for the half-year will be remitted by 
Warrant forwarded by post on the 30th December 
next to the Proprietors registered on the Closing of 
the Books or their authorized Agents. 

y order, 
WILLIAM LYLE GALBRAITH, 
Secretary. 
Chief Office : 
Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Nov. 27, 1933. 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, 
relating to DEBENTURE STOCK only, WILL 
BE CLOSED from the 18th to the 31st December, 
1933, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
K. LESLIE MORTIMORE, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, 
Hornsey, N. 8, 
Dec. 6, 1933. 


"UXBRIDGE, MAIDENHEAD, WYCOMBE, 
AND DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that the 

DEBENTURE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL 

BE CLOSED from the 16th to the 30th December, 

both days inclusive, and the Interest Warrants 

will be paid on the rst of January next to the 

Debenture Holders registered at the date of 
closing. 


By order of the Board, 
GEORGE J. BRISTOW, 
Secretary. 
Uxbridge, 
Dec. 2, 1933. 


GASHOLDER 


INDEPENDENT 


INSPECTIONS 
COMPREHENSIVE, UNBIASED REPORTS 
25 Years’ Experience 


LEONARD BOTT, swrortti ttt 
TROTTER HAINES, & CORBETT 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 


STOURBRIDGE 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace W 




















ork. 
SuipMENTs PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CuamBERs, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
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MAKE METERS OF METICULOUS MEASURFMENT 


ALDER & MACKAY LTD..EDINBURGH, LONDON £ BRANCHES. 





“ THIRTY - SEVEN ” 


| WATERLESS 
GASHOLDERS 


to contain upwards of 


85 MILLION 


CUBIC FEET OF GAS 


are in use or on order in 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


AND COLONIES. 





PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 


8 MILLION 


“WATERLESS HOLDER” 


erected at 


SOUTHALL. 


| R.& J. DEMPSTER L 
MANCHESTER. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, unless authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer (not necessarily for publication). 








TO ADVERTISERS. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
NOON ON TUESDAY is the latest hour for receipt of { 35/- per annum. 
advertisement copy for the following day’s issue. United Kingdom and Advance Rate | )¢/_ per half year. 
FIRST POST ON MONDAY is the latest for receipt of Ireland Credit Rate { £0/- Per annum. 
alterations of standing advertisements. | 21/- per half year. 
RATES FOR UNDISPLAYED ADVERTS: Dominions and Colonies ... 35/- per annum, in advance. 
Situations Wanted, Six Lines and under (about 36 | United States (through ‘ 
words), 38.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations Vacant, United States Naat } $8.50 per annum, in advance. 
Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public : ‘ 
Notices, &c., gd. per Line—minimum 4s. 6d. An addi- | Other Countries in the } 40/- per annum, in advance. 
tional charge of 6d. is made where replies are addressed Postal Union. a eae 
c/o the “ JOURNAL.” A copy of the “GJ.” Calendar and Directory is presented 
Full Schedule of Advertising Rates on application. to Continuous Subscribers. 





UNITED STATES.—Renewals after December, 1931, and all new subscriptions in the United States, to be made 
through ROBERT O. LUQUEER, Agent, WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. H 


“WALTER KING, LTD., 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


j 





























. ‘ ” 
Telephone: Central 2236-7 (2 lines). Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON. 
J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, O_pHam, and 
FRESH OXIDE 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. } SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT | ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
SPENT OXIDE METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, | $0. Gv. Maar-at-Mks, beebes, BAS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | : Phone: Royal 1484, 
Telephones : 
Gs PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL Main (Oldham) 3815/6 and 2412 Hop, London. “TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
COMPANY LIMITED, ‘Telegrams: j 
Brappocx, OLpHaM,”’and ‘‘Metriqve, Lams,Lonpon, ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, mt ott }e moth ger pain oF a 83, Sr. Many-at-Hir1, katines, E.C. 3. 
34, OLD BROAD STREET, Phens: Dagal am 
ey See WEIGHBRIDGES " “ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
(ESTABLISHED 1873.) Traffic can be seen erected atour Works READY In Bulk for Works Use. 
‘OR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- (See also p. 443 (Nov. 15) and the “* Gas Salesman,"’) 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Purirication, Stock, Lonpon.” ey before on ye! machine a High- 
: 4 ass Engineeri tand f aranteed. 
Telephone: Lonpon Watt 9144, ae EaGmcerns Steamer ens ay ee ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 88, Sr. Manyr-at-Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 8. 
SHEFFIELD. Phone: Royal 1484. 

















? 
Led eebles The fear of explosion and fire is ever 


in the mind of the Gas Manager and 


GAS GOVERNORS one which never can be entirely 


will make your eliminated; only minimised. The 
plant safer finest and most practical safeguards 
against these dangers are Peebles’ 


“Safety Enclosed” Station Governors 
(with these serious leakage is impos- 
sible) and Peebles’ Automatic Relief 
Valves. These afford full protection 
to the plant and reduce fire risk to a 
negligible quantity. 








May we quote you for the Governors 
you require ? 





EEBLE 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- 
facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS- 
HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 
and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: 
‘* DEMPSTER, ELLAND."' Telephone: ELLAND 
261 (Private Branch Excharge). 


FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., LTD., 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Yorks., 
ANUFACTURERS of Gasholders, 
Tanks, Condensers, Purifiers, Scrubbers, 
Washers, and every description of Gas Plant. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ BLAKELEYS, CHURCH FENTON," 
Telephone: RARKSTON ASH 34 (Private Branch 
Exchange). Code: ‘‘ BENTLEYs."’ 


QTRACHAR & HENSHAW 
Bester. 


TD. 
MANUFACTURERS 


and CONTRACTORS for 


Py aeorine pars, 


QICREERS, Cp IPPLERS, | oe 


TEAM NGINES 
sa E 


FOR 


(;4 Works 


SHWORTH & PARKER, 
Riverside Works, Bury, Lancs. 


(See illustrated advertisement Nov. 22, p. 558.) 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS COo., LTD 
99, Lonpon Roan, LEICESTE R. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘ BrirpurRmMaT, LEICESTER.”’ Leicester 59086. 


NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING 
MATERIAL 


“A” QUALITY for normal requirements. 
“ VYLSEL”’ 


for exacting conditions such 
as exposed purifiers or limited 


purifier capacity. 


Constant moisture 28°, summer and winter. 





Also “ FIRST-QUALITY” DUTCH BOG ORE. 





Spent oxide purchased. 


Hy otcuineon BROTHERS, 


Fatcon Works, Barnsier, 


Ltd., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


PATENTS. = 
DATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks 


“Advice Handbooks"’ and Consultations free. 
Kine's Patent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, 





C.I,M.E., Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 
1464, Queen Vicroria Sr., E.C. 4, and 57, Cuancery 
Lane (near Pat. Off.), Lonpon, W.C.2. 47 years’ refs. 


*Phone Cent. 0682. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Patent, London.”’ ‘Phone: 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





HOW TO BECOME 
A QUALIFIED GAS ENGINEER 


HE T.1.G.B., the premier establish- 
ment for engineering training by corre- 
spondence, will train you until successful for: 
Certificates of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.LE.E., C. & G., B.Sc. (Eng.) Lond. 
Univ., etc. 

WRITE TO-DAY for FREE copy of ‘The 
Engineer's Guide to Success,'’ 144 pages, which 
contains the widest selection of engineering 
courses in the world, and gives full information 
about the professional examinations open to you. 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 148, TEMPLE BAR HOUSE, LONDON, 
masa ee ay 19,000 Successes.) 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY. 


A SPECIAL COURSE IN 
ILLUMINATION 
will be given in the Electrical Engineering 
Department of the 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) 
COLLEGE 
1934, to February 16th, 





from January 17th, 1934. 

The Course will consist of Lectureson Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays at 5 p.m.; Tutorial 
Classes on Wednesday afternoons; and Labora- 
tory Work during the rest of the week. 

The fees will be £10 1os. for the complete 
course, or £1 1s. for the lectures only. 

The Course is under the direction of the Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, aided by C. 
Williams - Ellis, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Dr. R. J. 
Lythgoe, and G. W. Wilson, Esq. 

Full particulars are obtainable on application to 
the ASSISTANT REGISTRAR, THE CITY AND 
GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, EXHIBITION 
RoaD, S.W. 7. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


ANTED—A Laboratory Suthiena. 
with full knowledge of Gas- Works Routine 
Testing. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, Refer- 
ences, and Salary required, to be sent to the 
undersigned before Dec. 16th. 

The appointment will be subject to Medical 
Examination. 

R, NELSON, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and General Manager. 

East Hull Gas Company, 

St. Mark Street, 
Hull. 


A® Experienced and Fully. Qualified 

COOK ERY DEMONSTRATOR required by 
a London Gas Company. Applicants must be 
capable of undertaking Public Cookery Demon- 
strations and District Work. 

Apply, stating Age, details of Qualifications, 
and Experience, together with copies of recent 
Testimonials, to No. 8372, ‘'GAS JOURNAL," 11, 
BoLT CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


THE SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 
ANTED — Distribution Foreman, 


experienced in Main and Service Laying, 
also in all Branches of Gas Fitting and Distribu- 
tion Work, including Hot Water Installations. 
Applications, in own handwriting, stating Age, 
Salary required, and giving full particulars of 
Education, Training, and Experience, together 
with copies of Three recent Testimonials, to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than Monday, 
the 18th of December. 
DUGALD CoRRIE, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
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ECHNICAL Assistant Wanted for 
an Active Gas Undertaking. A young Engi- 
neer with Workshop and Drawing Office Experi- 
ence. 
Write, stating Age, Training, Qualifications, and 
Salary required, to No. 8374, ‘‘GAS JOURNAL,"’ 11, 
BOLT CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


AS, Chemical, and Constructional 
ENGINEER, travelling Lancashire area 
regularly, wishes to REPRESENT good Firm, 
practically full time. Small salary and commis- 
sion basis. 
Address, No. 8373, ‘‘GAS JOURNAL,"’ 11, BOLT 
CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BOROUGH OF MANSFIELD. 


TENDERS FOR GAS OIL. 


HE Gas Committee of the Mansfield 

Corporation invite TENDERS for the Supply 

of 350 Tons of GAS OIL from the 1st January to 
31st December, 1934. 

Particulars of the Oil quoted for should be 
given. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Gas 
Oil,"' to be delivered to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, 9th December, 1933. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

A. C. SHEPHERD, 
Town Clerk. 

Carr Bank, 

Mansfield, 
Nov. 24, 1933. 





COWES URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


ENDERS are invited for the Re- 
SETTING of One Bed of THROUGH 
RETORTS. 

Specification and particulars can be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

The sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Retort Setting 
Renewals,'’ are to be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, Arctic Road, 
Cowes, and delivered not later than the first post 
on Monday, 18th December, 1933. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

R. A. GRETTON, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, 

Cowes. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
WINDERMERE. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ENDERS are invited for the Con- 
struction and Erection at the Council's Gas- 
Pars of : 
(1) An Installation of CONTINUOUS VER- 
TICAL RETORTS 
(2) ACOAL STORE. 
(3) A COKE STORAGE and SCREENING 
PLANT. 


Forms of Tender, General Conditions, and 
Specifications, also Drawings, may be obtained at 
the office of the undersigned on payment of a 
deposit of £2 2s., which will be returned on receipt 
of bona-fide Tenders. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed with the appropriate 
description of the works included therein, must be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than the first 
post on the 30th day of December, 1933. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

THOMAS WATSON, 
Clerk to the Council. 

Ellerthwaite, 

Windermere, 
Nov. 28, 1933. 





LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of ai! Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Contractors, Docks, Gas- Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, 


Branch Lines, 
Cement Works, dc. 
delivery. 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, 


Telegraphic Address: 


Locomotives of various Sizes always in progress for early 


Atlas Locomotive Works, 


LTD, BRISTOL. 


“PECKETT BRISTOL.” 


Brick and 


London Representatives: FERGUSON & PALMER, 9, Victoria St., Weetminster, 8.W. 1 
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(H DDERSFIELD}} “a 


SPECIALISTS IN| 
THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF 
GAS & BY-PRODUCT 

PLANT 











ASK FOR BROCHURE NO°-9 
Felptul Information on er Shol3 a 


_— 








INSTALLATIONS 
SINCE 1913 
ON GAS WORKS & COKE OVENS 


The ‘‘Super’’ Condenser can be supplied in a form suitable 
for utilising the minimum quantity of good quality cooling 
water and heating it for use as a boiler feed water, for working 
with large quantities of water such as sea or river water, or 


PATENTEES & for use with corrosive or hard water as the conditions demand. 
SOLE MAKERS ' 


W. C. HOLMES & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD 


Telephone: Huddersfield 1573 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: Holmes, Huddersfield 
London Office: 119 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 4505. Telegrams : ignitor, Sowest, London 
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PORTABLE 
COMPRESSORS. 


We build a complete range of Petrol, 
Paraffin, and Diesel Engine driven 
Portable Air Compressors, suitable 
for breaking up roadways with 
Pneumatic Picks, for laying Gas 
Mains, and for caulking and testing 
Pipe Lines. 





MANCHESTER OXIDE COMPANY, LTD. 
MILES PLATTING ® MANCHESTER 





| FRESH OXIDE 


SUSTAINED MAXIMUM ACTIVITY 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY 





THESE TWO VIRTUES 
ENSURE LOW WORKING COSTS 







TELEPHONE: 
2283/4 COLLYHURST 
MANCHESTER 


| TELEGR@MS: 
| “OXIDE 






Our Laboratory and 
Technical Staff are 
at your service. 

















For particulars and pamphlets write to :— 


-REAVELL & CO., LTD., 















| Telegrams: Reavell, Ipswich. Telephone 2124 & 5. 








| MANCHESTER” 
| 
| 


SMALL 
MECHANISMS 


OF UTMOST 
| PRECISION 
Pressure Gauge 
Movements... 


Escapements. . . 
Wheels & Pinions 


CLOCKS for RECORDING DRUMS and 
TIME SWITCHES (7 day to 35 day, with various 


times of rotation). 
WATCH MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1750 


Send for particulars and quotations: 


ROTHERHAM & SONS, Ltd., 


COVENTRY. 





























IMPORTANT GASHOLDER REPAIR. 
DIVER ABOUT TO ENTER TANK. 


AN 


GASHOLDER REPAIRS, 
EXTENSIONS & INSPECTIONS 





CLAYTON’S PATENT SYSTEM 
OF RENEWING GASHOLDER 
CROWNS WITHOUT PUTTING 
GASHOLDER OUT OF ACTION 





WE have SPECIALISED in 
ELECTRIC WELDING since 
1928 for GASHOLDER and 


other repairs 





CLAYTON SON & Co., Ltd., LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE : 5, 





VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 
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A highly efficient multi- ring Gas 


= Burner, with perfectly designed Injectors, 


lle for heating Type Metal Pots, Coppers, 


Boilers, Sugar Pans, etc. 


PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION We make 


as 





"PHONES: CENTRAL 7091. : JAMES KEITH, PHONE, LONDON. Equipment for 
almost every 
KEITH & BLACKMAN, industrial 
WEAD OFFICE: 27 FARRINGOON AVENVE, LONDON, £.C 4 heat process 
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‘ECLIPSE’ CONDENSERS 
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THEORY 
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MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 


BuiILT BY 


- i A CLAPHAM nee 
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Capacity, 8 Million ¢ Ta ikdan, 


FeO 1000-00-00 ODOC OTT coe aan es 23 
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